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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Appeals to Neutrals 


R. CHURCHILL’S suggestion that neutral Powers 
should co-operate with Britain and France in with- 


standing Nazi aggression met with no warm or 
marked response. And yet there was much force in his argu- 
ment. The smaller neutrals are suffering heavily from Ger- 
man piracy at sea and from the Nazi bullying technique on 
land. Their ships are sunk mercilessly, often without pre- 
vious warning ; they are threatened with invasion, now to the 
west, now to the south-east. With a sublime insensitiveness 
to realism and truth the German Minister of Economics, 
speaking at Salzburg on January 2nd, referred to the differ- 
ence between what he termed the ‘“‘brutal methods’’ of the 
Allies and the eminently correct behaviour of Germany which 
was observing ‘‘all the written and unwritten laws of humanity 
and decency’: England’s treatment of neutral countries, he 
maintained, was ‘‘unjust and inconsiderate,’’ as she was forc- 
ing them to become her allies against their will, whereas the 
Reich wished for nothing more than an honourable under- 
standing. One marvels from what super-Aryan printing press 
have issued these particular ‘‘written laws of decency’’ so 
much in evidence throughout the Polish campaign and, since 
then, at sea: as to the ‘‘unwritten ones’’—possibly Machia- 
velli hesitated to commit them to manuscript. The neutral 
Powers know perfectly well, of course, from which side their 
independence and their well-being are in danger. It is not 
the Allies who have designs upon Holland and Belgium or, 
in spite of the Nazi and Soviet Press, on Scandinavia or any 
Balkan land. The names of Poland and Finland are eloquent 
pointers to the direction whence aggression may be expected. 
Meanwhile, in Mr. Churchill’s words, the smaller neutrals 
bow ‘‘to German threats of violence, comforting themselves 
meanwhile with the thought that Britain and France will win, 
that they will strictly observe all the laws and conventions, 
and that breaches are to be expected only from the German 
side.’ Their fond hope is that somehow the storm will miss 
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them, will have subsided ‘‘before their turn comes to be de- 
voured.”’ 


The Problem of Neutrality 


RE they, therefore, to be blamed for inaction? Certainly 

not, if they be singly considered. The balance between 
the material assistance they could provide and the loss and 
destruction to which they might well be exposing themselves 
tells too heavily against their intervention. But it does not 
follow, either in principle or in practice, that non-intervention, 
that what is termed strict neutrality, is the better or the ideal 
course. To-day it is commonly taken for granted that you may 
declare yourself indifferent to a quarrel that has arisen between 
two other Powers until your own sacred interests—generally 
in the economic order—are seriously affected. But what if the 
cause and conduct of one of the Powers be flagrantly unjust ? 
For the attack, and manner of attack upon both Poland and 
Finland were that, clearly and unmistakably. The British 
and French declarations of war upon Germany were, it must 
be remembered, instances not of direct attack but of interven- 
tion on behalf of a third Power, whose land had been cruelly 
and wantonly invaded. There can be a duty of intervention— 
a duty obliging in strict justice where a treaty exists or guar- 
antees have been given: even where no such guarantee has 
been given, charity may demand, and at times does indeed 
demand, that other Powers should intervene on the side of a 
country that is the obvious victim of aggression or is striving, 
in the only way left open to it, to secure a fundamental right. 
In a recent address Mr. Menzies, the Australian Premier, 
asked whether the question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 
had any bearing on international life. His reply was that it 
definitely had, and Catholic teaching agrees with that answer. 
The doctrine of non-intervention was condemned as an error 
in the Syllabus of Pius IX : and besides, there remains always 
the consideration of human solidarity, of the fact that all 
nations are part of one and the same human family, with 
one heavenly Creator and one Redeemer of them all, with 
the result that men may never profess themselves wholly un- 
concerned when and wherever cruelty and suffering and in- 
justice are inflicted upon their fellow-men. As to precisely 
when this or that nation ought to intervene in this or the other 
conflict—that is a further question into which enter many 
elements, both of the moral and the material order. But it 
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cannot safely be assumed that strict neutrality is, under every 
circumstance, the wisest and most Christian course. We can 
fail in our duties by omission; it is possible to sin as much 
through neglect as by excess. 


Catholic Opinion in the U.S.A. 


N recent numbers we have had occasion to express some 

surprise at the attitude to the war adopted by certain well- 
known Catholic papers in the U.S.A. Not that we presumed 
or presume now to tell them where their duty lies or to sug- 
gest that they should favour American intervention. It 
seemed, however, that they were inclined to misjudge the 
situation, to regard the present war as a mere conflict of 
economic and national rivalries and to ignore, if not alto- 
gether, at least to a serious extent, the moral issues which are 
intimately involved. An editorial pronouncement of America 
(January 13th) is all the more acceptable because it dissipates 
many of our former apprehensions. While insisting upon 
the need for continued neutrality the paragraph does express 
its appreciation of the Allied effort. ‘‘Most kindly and sym- 
pathetic,’’ so we read, ‘‘are our sentiments towards England 
and France in the war in which they are engaged. We regret 
most sincerely that their neighbour, Nazi Germany, and their 
slightly distant neighbour, Soviet Russia, should be such 
frightful wreckers of European peace. We recognize the 
fact that the Nazis and the Soviets, if victorious, would sweep 
away Western culture and modern democracy. We stand, 
therefore, in favour of the determination of the British 
Commonwealth and France to stop Hitler, and would favour 
more direct action against Stalin. It is unfair, then, for 
British and French to accuse us of lack of sympathy for the 
Allied Cause, and it is not right to conclude that we are not, 
on our part, friends. England and France must look to their 
national security and welfare first. So must the United States. 
To an extent, the United States is affected by the Nazi and 
Soviet ideologies and menaces. The citizens of the United 
States, including the Catholic portion, do not believe that 
their country is obliged to participate in the war against Nazi 
Germany nor, at present, in any European war. Such a con- 
viction, however, must not be interpreted as an act of hostility 
towards Great Britain and France. It is a conclusion drawn 
from our views about our national American welfare, whereas 
our sympathy towards the Allied cause is educed from our 
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hopes for international security.’’ The citizens of the U.S.A. 
must, and will, be the arbiters of their own decisions, and will, 
we are sure, choose what they deem to be the most suitable 
and the most worthy course. But it remains most important 
for us to secure their full sympathy, particularly that of 
American Catholics ; and the measure of this sympathy neces- 
sarily depends upon the extent to which they appreciate the 


war’s ultimate issues. 


Heroic Finland 

HE Finns stand undefeated in defence and astonish- 

ingly victorious. The world has nothing but amaze- 
ment and admiration for their magnificent hardihood and 
courage. ‘‘No more mournful spectacle,’? Mr. Churchill has 
finely said, ‘‘could be presented to what is left of civilized 
mankind than that this splendid Northern race should at last 
be worn down by the dull, brutish force of overwhelming 
numbers.’’ Elsewhere, among Miscellanea (pp. 139—143), will 
be found a ‘‘Note on Finland’’ giving a short account of its 
history, with reference to its remarkable social progress. That 
note can be completed by details given in an article in the 
December issue of Studies, details which are gathered from 
various authoritative sources. In spite of great disadvantages 
of climate and geographical position, Finland is said to have 
the best-balanced economy in the world—and probably the 
best-organized dairy industry. There is snow on the ground 
from late October to April, and cows have to be stabled 
for eight months of the year: ‘“‘the existence of a highly- 
developed dairying industry in such adverse conditions is 
only possible in a farming population highly intelligent and 
highly educated.’’ The key to their success is to be found 
in their ‘‘infinite capacity for taking pains and in their extra- 
ordinary collaboration through the co-operative movement.’” 
Since 1922, the Government has transformed 65,000 lease- 
holders into owners, 53,000 landless into leaseholders, and 
has carved out 31,000 completely new holdings on unworked 
land. Social conditions are sane and healthy. ‘‘There is 
little conflict of interests’’—the quotation is from Mr. Hamp- 
den Jackson’s work on Finland—‘‘between town worker and 
country worker; the small-holders are also wage-earners, 
many of them going up to the lumber camps in the hard 
winter months. The industrial worker has, in most cases, a 
relative with a farm of his own on which he can fall back 


in time of trouble. The rich are not much better off than the 
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poor; in 1931, there were only twelve people with an income 
exceeding £6,500 a year, and the standard of living of the 
civil servants and professional classes as a whole was not 
much higher than that of the artisans.’’ And yet it is this 
country, as distinguished for its hard work and sound social 
sense in peace as it has shown itself valiant and heroic in war, 
that is attacked by the Soviet hordes. It is, perhaps, not 
without significance that the miserable renegade named 
Kuusinen, who is the leader of a puppet Government set up by 
the Soviet near the Finnish border, served as a professional 
revolutionary agent in the United States. Ten years ago, we 
learn from America, he undertook to capture or destroy the 
American co-operative movement. In 1930, the American 
Communist Party, under the direction of Kuusinen and his 
wife, launched a savage propaganda attack upon the Central 
Co-operative Wholesale of Wisconsin : among other demands 
was one for large sums of money, and these agitators insisted 
that all bribes paid to them must be concealed from the gen- 
eral membership. The manceuvres ended in complete failure 
and in the expulsion of the Communists from this co-operative 
movement. It is this worthless creature who is put forward 
by the Soviets as their representative, in a land where social 
legislation has been developed along consistently sound lines 
and has met with thoroughly merited success. 


Atrocities in Poland 
HE record of brutality in-Western Poland, of which re- 
liable information was given in two recent broadcasts 

from the Vatican station, is indeed horrible. That such bar- 

barity should exist this side of Russia is a sickening thought. 

In a subsequent article, reference is made to the first of these 

broadcasts ; the second only strengthened and added cogency 

to the first. Libraries, museums and scientific institutes are 
being systematically pillaged and dismantled, with the ad- 
ditional sneer that higher studies are not for a defeated and 
supposedly inferior folk. The murder of Poles of every class, 
in circumstances that bear full witness to the depravity of the 
murderers ; mass evictions in the depth of a severe winter and 
without the least provision for these unfortunates, hounded 
savagely from hearth and home; the deportation and enforced 
slavery of more than a hundred thousand men; the denial to 
one of the most religious peoples of the world of the consola- 
tions their ancient Faith could give: details of all this were 
given on ‘‘the unimpeachable testimony of eye-witnesses.”’ 
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These horrors have been visited ‘‘upon a helpless and home- 
less people,’’ and it was explicitly asserted in these broad- 
casts, which will scarcely be suspected of pro-Soviet bias, that 
the present lot of the Poles is far more wretched under the 
Nazi than beneath the Bolshevik yoke. And as yet we hear 
of no German voice being raised in protest against these 
enormities. For long we listened to German lamentations 
that the Versailles Treaty imposed upon their country condi- 
tions that were unjust and harsh. Had our treatment of Ger- 
many after the last War been one-tenth as severe and ruthless 
as their present behaviour in Poland, they might have had 
some justification for their complaint. But it was not. One 
is left to wonder what hopes there are of any just peace settle- 
ment with a regime that can plan, and a people that apparently 
tolerates—we do not say approves of—such shocking bar- 
barism. We shall need strong evidence of a change of policy 
and heart before we can entertain offers of peace. Meanwhile, 
the Poles endure, confident that one day reason and right will 
triumph, fortified by their conviction that their ancient land 
will rise again, in the words of M. Paderewski, ‘‘a Poland 
whole, great and independent, the mother of her loyal child- 
ren, a Poland such as our great mystics dreamed of, a Poland 
of Boleslas the Brave and the Jagellons, a Poland bathed in 
the heroic blood of her defenders.”’ 


Nazi-Soviet Designs 

T is becoming clearer that the Nazi-Soviet Pact is no mere 
Tana of mutual non-aggression, that it is something 
more than an agreement between two Powers to go, each its 
own way, in defiance of neutral interests. The Pact may well 
serve to Germany’s future undoing as it has served to her 
present shame. But it would be foolish on our part to imagine 
that Russian action in the Baltic is intended to be unfriendly, 
in the long run, to Germany, and beneficial to ourselves. 
There are obvious practical reasons why we stop short of 
war with the Soviets, but it would be rash to draw non-existent 
distinctions between Stalinism and Bolshevism. In_ this 
country illusions about the great Russian experiment do per- 
sist. Sir Walter Citrine assured the French Trade Unionists, 
he tells us, that a war against Russia would be unpopular in 
England, particularly in the Labour Party. There are many 
thousands, he stated, in Great Britain, who feel that, despite 
all the happenings of recent weeks, there was still something 
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in the Russian revolution which was worth preserving ; that 
Stalin had given it an imperialist turn, that he might not 
always be in power, and that the excellent work of the revolu- 
tion might be preserved and extended to the advantage of 
humanity as a whole. We trust that Sir Walter Citrine is 
correct in his estimate, and that the number of Englishmen 
who entertain fantastic beliefs of the kind is to be assessed 
strictly in thousands and at no higher figure. Both the Nazi 
and Soviet Press have launched violent attacks on Sweden, 
pretending that her continued membership of the League of 
Nations is itself an affront to neutrality, and accusing her of 
being the willing dupe and tool of Britain and France. On 
January 14th, the Berliner Nachtausgabe declared that there 
was no conflict of interests between Germany and Russia, and 
that Stalin’s aim was to obtain harbours on the Atlantic coast. 
It was also stated, according to Danish reports, that Germany 
had given Russia a free hand against Norway and Sweden, 
fully accepting the Soviet allegation that these countries had 
not preserved neutrality. Statements made a fortnight earlier 
included the threat that Germany might herself enter the 
Russo-Finnish war if British troops appeared on Finnish 
soil or should Allied shipments of munitions reach ‘‘decisive 
proportions.’’ The same absurd pretence that the Allies are 
aiming at full control over the Scandinavian peninsula and are 
urging Norway and Sweden to declare war on Russia is ventil- 
ated with an almost comic insistence in the Moscow papers. 
The Swedish Prime Minister denied flatly (January 17th) that 
his country had been subjected to the least pressure from 
the Allies and added that there could be no question of allow- 
ing Sweden to be used by belligerent troops either for the 
establishment of military bases or for transit. In spite of 
this denial the Nazi Press harps constantly on the theme of 
an extended theatre of war, just as a year ago it piped its tunes 
to the four syllables of ‘‘encirclement.’’ The Allies, we are 
assured by the Diplomatische Korrespondenz (January 3rd), 
are seeking for opportunites to extend the present conflict : 
“‘whether it is in the Baltic or the Balkans, or on the borders 
of the Black Sea, everywhere the Anglo-French war spirit is 
scanning the horizon for possibilities of new war blackmail 
and incendiarism.’’ This continued propaganda attack on the 
Scandinavian Powers may herald a German movement to- 
wards the North, though this would seriously interfere with 
their supplies of Swedish iron-ore, or—what is more likely 
—a Soviet thrust at Sweden across Finland. Finland remains, 
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however, splendidly firm and has the full sympathy, as she 
is beginning to enjoy the assistance, of the civilized Powers. 


South-Eastern Europe 


HE situation in South-Eastern Europe is unchanged. 

There exists a general determination to resist any Soviet 
penetration beyond the Carpathians, and it is clear that the 
Italians would give military help to Hungary were that 
country invaded. Hungary is apparently opposed to any 
bloc policy and still nurses legitimate grievances against 
Rumania. It is believed in Italy that Count Ciano strongly 
advised the Hungarian Foreign Minister that Hungary’s 
Transylvanian claims should not be raised at the moment, 
and gave in return the promise that Italy would support those 
claims at a later date. Relations between Italy and Greece, 
and between Italy and Turkey have greatly improved and 
are becoming cordial. The internal situation in Yugoslavia 
is better and, as the result of the Serbo-Croat agreement of 
August, 1939, the Catholic Croats are now able to co-operate 
more harmoniously with the Serbs. Rumania has re-iterated 
her intention of defending Bessarabia. Bulgaria remains a 
problem country, neutral in outlook but acutely conscious of 
her demands upon both Rumania and Greece. Given the 
existing Allied guarantees to these two Powers, she can 
scarcely hope that those demands will meet with any imme- 
diate Allied sympathy. Bulgaria is possibly the only Balkan 
State that does not view an eventual Soviet advance with great 
alarm. Traditionally russophil and on good terms with the 
Soviets since 1934, she might hope to gain at her neighbours’ 
expense if Russia could intervene in the Balkans with success. 


The New Spain 


N January 3rd a long account appeared in The Times 

of the rebuilding of Spain under General Franco. The 
account was not unsympathetic, even if some of the praise 
bestowed seemed a trifle faint. It was admitted that the diffi- 
culties and problems facing the new Government were im- 
mense and that they were being tackled with vigour and en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘Amid widespread distress,’’ we were told, ‘‘the 
irrepressible spirits of young Spain were a happy augury.”’ 
Generous tribute was paid to the work of Avuxilio Social, 
which, from distributing millions of free meals to famished 
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populations, has ‘“‘extended its activities to mothers’ and 
children’s welfare, homes for the sick, and syndicalist centres 
of many sorts.’’ The new prison reform by which sentences 
may be reduced, even halved, by work, was commented upon : 
and emphasis was given to the new social programme which 
is to abolish the ‘‘rural slums’’ and to break up some of the 
larger estates. English public opinion was so doggedly and 
consistently wrong during the Spanish war that it will take 
time for it to realize how false were its judgments, and to view 
the reconstructive efforts of General Franco with some of the 
sympathy they merit. It is true that the new Spain is strongly 
centralist, there is to be no regional autonomy for Basques 
or Catalans; it is also true that the Phalangists form the only 
political party, and that they are more radical in outlook than 
the Carlists, Requetés and other conservative elements; it 
is admitted, too, that they have won a recent victory over 
these other elements and are now predominant in the Govern- 
ment and the National Council. But accounts of vengeance 
and vindictiveness have been grossly exaggerated, many exiles 
and refugees have returned, and it is evident that the whole 
forces of the nation are being harnessed to the gigantic task 
of reconstruction. General Franco has guaranteed (January 
1st) that justice will be administered without hatred or ran- 
cour. Speaking, after a recent visit to Spain, of the Spanish 
reaction to the European war, Professor Allison Peers judges 
that the Hitler regime has lost the respect of most Spaniards 
for ever. He notes that the adherence of Spain to the anti- 
Comintern Pact which was interpreted, in some English 
circles, as the equivalent of a German-Italian-Spanish 
alliance, was preceded by a far more substantial treaty with 
Portugal, Britain’s oldest ally. Professor Peers’s conclusion, 
which may occasion surprise, but is, none the less, the verdict 
of a fully-recognized authority on Spanish questions, deserves 
full quotation. ‘‘Even at this stage,’’ he writes in the Decem- 
ber Studies, ‘‘. . . I should not hesitate to prophesy that, if 
Spain forsakes the position of neutrality defined by General 
Franco last September, it will be to throw in her lot, not with 
Germany, but with the Allies. For, on the one hand, Herr 
Hitler has given her a cynical exhibition of his attitude to the 
idealism which permeates the New Spain through and 
through. And, on the other, she herself, attacked and in- 
vaded by Napoleon, was in.much the same position as is the 
would-be Napoleon’s latest victim, Poland, to-day. Great 
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Britain came to her aid then, as she is now coming to 
Poland’s. It would hardly be surprising, then, if, sooner 
or later, events combined to bring Spain into the Front of 
Peace and Freedom.”’ 


Catholic Study Groups 

LETTER to The Times (December roth), signed by 

five Bishops of the Anglican Church, makes a sugges- 
tion which, if not at all new, has a special value for present 
war-time conditions. Adapting the suggestion to ourselves, 
might we propose the formation of study-circles or, if the term 
appear too formidable, that small groups of Catholics should 
arrange to meet at intervals—preferably at regular ones—to 
consider and discuss together questions that have some bear- 
ing upon their Faith? The study-circle has been for many 
years a favourite method of the Catholic Social Guild: it has 
been most successful and warmly appreciated. One plan, 
adopted by the Social Guild, is to select a Papal Encyclical or 
short book of social principles, to discuss it, chapter by chap- 
ter, and to apply its principles to modern problems : at times 
one member will read a short essay or deliver an address, but 
the main value lies normally in the discussion, in the pooling 
of opinions and knowledge, in the interest awakened and sus- 
tained. One is thoroughly safe in asserting that the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Social Guild are energetic and apostolic 
Catholics, and some of the fruit is due undoubtedly to these 
healthy and vigorous discussions. Might not the same method 
be extended, during the long black-out hours, to other fields 
of Catholic interest, to that of Catholic belief, to the defence 
of Catholic truth, to a simple moral philosophy and theology, 
to some period of Church history, to modern missionary 
work? If the word ‘‘study’’ seem forbidding, alter the name 
and call yourselves simply a ‘‘discussion-group.’’ There is 
so much in our Catholic heritage, whether it be the content 
of our Faith or the principles we have to apply to modern 
difficulties, or the rich and varied story of the Church; and 
yet the layman has so little time to dwell upon it, to realize 
its richness and profundity. How could we better use some, 
at least, of the black-out hours than by learning a little more 
about these things? It can be done in comfort: a fire, an 
armchair and a pipe are no impediment. Through such a 
practice interest in our Faith will grow, zeal will be enkindled. 
Mentally and spiritually, we shall be the gainers. 





THE SAINT TERESA OF THE 
NEW WORLD 


I 
I: was Bossuet, with his genius for a comprehensive 


phrase, who christened Mary of the Incarnation the St. 

Teresa of Canada. As a great adventuring soul, an ex- 
plorer into God, Marie yields hardly at all to Teresa, and, 
though she had not the Spanish Saint’s marvellous literary 
power and fecundity, she wrote many a page on the beatitude 
and martyrdom of the soul under the action of divine love 
worthy to rank with the finest in the classics of mysticism. 
But their beauty and sweetness are no more to be described 
than the tints of a sunset or the perfume of a rose. They have 
to be experienced, to be read and savoured in the lovely old 
French of which she was a natural master. Her style, as 
Bremond well says, did not take the veil when she became an 
Ursuline. It made no vow of poverty and kept to the end the 
tang of Touraine. But while the style may be the man, it 
is certainly not the mystic, which is a reason for giving here 
some other words of the same eminent and charming historian. 
Speaking of the mystics in general, he says: 


Willy nilly, we bring them down to our own level. We 
place them in an intellectual, a sentimental, a literary 
setting which not only is not theirs, but which in some 
fashion is the negation of theirs... In fact, the admira- 
tion which we profess for a Teresa and a Mary of the 
Incarnation is in inverse ratio to their real greatness. The 
higher they are raised up, the more they escape us. When 
they seem to us to touch the utmost summits of lyricism, 
they are only at the stammering stage of the first years. 
Where ours comes to an end their true sublimity has its 
beginning.’ 


That daunting judgment is absolutely fair. In heaven we 
shall all be mystics, thanks to Purgatory, but until then we 
inevitably tend to shy away from what is most divine in the 
saints and to grasp at the human ties and touches of nature 
which make them our kin. With the poets we find easy sym- 


1 “Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux,’’ t. VI, p. 46. 
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bols of the beauty of their holiness in flowers and starlight and 
music, but before God they are much more like flashes of 
lightning or the tremendous pageant of the sea. Having thus 
saluted conscience and again emphasized that the essential 
Mary of the Incarnation is in her two incomparable ‘“‘Rela- 
tions’’ of the mystical life," we may dare to be more carefree 
in our approach to her. 

Marie took the veil which her prose refused on Lady Day, 
the day of the Incarnation, 1631. She was thirty-two then, 
and an expert of two worlds. The most venerable of her fel- 
low-novices was sixteen. Some would count the tracas of 
merchants, once her heaviest affliction, a featherweight cross 
compared with the tracas of girls of sixteen, but Marie found 
life in their excruciatingly intimate company almost too good 
to be true and used often to put her hand to her veil to make 
sure that she wasn’t only dreaming her happiness. She had 
always loved stillness and solitude, and there she was, an 
Ursuline nun whose only solitude is in her bed when the noisy 
business of the day is over. God had directed her to that 
beloved convent, ‘‘la petite Bourdaisiére,’’ but she could not 
throw off a feeling that it was only a half-way house to some 
unknown bourne, to some ‘‘further shore’’ towards which the 
hands of her desire were unconsciously extended. ‘‘From my 
entrance among the Ursulines,’’ she wrote in her Relation 
of 1654, ‘‘something in my heart told me that God in His 
goodness had put me in this holy house as in a place of refuge 
until He should dispose of me for His designs. I used always 
to put away this feeling for fear that it might be a trap of the 

. . . . ‘ . 
devil, but it invariably returned. So I argued with myself 
no more about it and simply abandoned myself entirely to 
God 9, 2 

It was not until Christmas time, 1634, when four years had 

1 Besides these, Marie composed a parallel pair giving the shadows that 
were the counterpart of her great light, temptations of every kind, as to blas- 
phemy, impurity, pride and even suicide, as well as violent antipathies, long 
periods of aridity, and what she calls ‘‘une insensibilité et stupidité és choses 
spirituelles.’’ It seemed to her that she had been deceived by the devil or by 
her own pride, and that all her high dealings with God were the product of 
a diseased imagination. These Relations her Jesuit directors burned when they 
had read them. Marie’s life, let us say it again, passed on two planes which 
to our short thoughts appear so incompatible, and yet are as real as the 
plus and minus conceptions of mathematics. She lived simultaneously on a 
Sinai where God talked to her face to face as a man talks to his friend, and 
in a Valley of Hinnom where there seemed to be no God at all but only dark 
phantoms of sin and disillusion. This experience was common to all the great 
mystics, even after their “spiritual marriage,’’ and arose from the impact 


of God on human finitude. 
*“*Ecrits spirituels et historiques,’’ t. II, p. 309. 
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passed with their rubrics of sorrow and splendour, that God 
gave Marie a part interpretation of the persistent sense of 
expectancy which troubled her and which she could not ap- 
pease. At that time, and for many months afterwards, she 
knew no more of Canada than most of us do now of Kam- 
chatka. ‘‘Je n’avais jamais su,’”’ she wrote, ‘‘qu’il y eft un 
Canada au monde.’’ Indeed, French people in general had 
only the vaguest notions about their new colony and rather 
tended to treat it in conversation as a sort of geographical 
Loch Ness Monster. Of a man in straits or nursing some 
hare-brained scheme they would say: ‘‘He is thinking of 
going to Canada to marry the Queen of the Hurons.’’ Off to 
that mysterious land went Marie in a Christmas dream. She 
found herself, she says, hand in hand with a secular lady, 
hurrying at a great pace through many obstacles to a distant 
goal which neither of them knew. At last they reached an 
exquisite place, lofty and lonely, under a vast expanse of sky, 
‘‘and the silence that was there made part of its beauty.”” By 
the entrance stood its guardian, clothed in a white robe ‘‘as 
the Apostles are painted.’’* In an angle of the plateau on 
which the dream-travellers had emerged there was a tiny 
chapel, with a statue of our Lady and the Divine Child on its 
facade. ‘‘Elle était comme a |’A4ge qu’elle allaitait notre trés 
adorable petit Jésus.’’ Mother and Child seemed to look out 
sadly over an illimitable expanse of mountain and valley all 
shrouded in thick mists and shadows, a country ‘‘autant 
pitoyable qu’effroyable.’’ Our Lady appeared to speak to 
her little Son about this poor land and to have some design 
for Marie with regard to it. ‘‘Je soupirais aprés elle, mes 
bras étendus. Lors, avec une grace ravissante, elle se tourna 
vers moi et, souriant amoureusement, elle me baisa sans me 
dire mot.”’ 

How adorable it is, that reticence of God, that tact and 
delicacy with which He canvasses our freedom. He left Marie 
to discover almost by haphazard that her dream plateau was 
a geographical reality, the great rock of Quebec which sen- 
tinels the approaches to Canada. 


J’avais eu toute ma vie [she says] un grand amour pour 
le salut des Ames, mais depuis ce que j’ai dit des baisers 


1 Knowing nothing of Canada at the time of her dream in 1634, Marie was, 
of course, unaware that Champlain and the Récollet Fathers, the country’s 
first missionaries, had chosen St. Joseph as the patron and protector of New 
France ten years earlier. 
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de la trés sainte Vierge, je portais dans mon ame un feu 
qui me consommait pour cela. . . Donc, a l’Age de trente- 
cing ans j’entrai en |’état qui m’avait été comme montré 
et duquel j’étais comme dans |’attente. C’était une émana- 
tion de l’esprit apostolique, qui n’était autre que |’ Esprit 
de Jésus-Christ, lequel s’empara de mon esprit pour qu’ il 
n’eiit plus de vie que dans le sien et par le sien, étant toute 
dans les intéréts de ce divin et suradorable Maitre ...a 
ce qu’il fat connu, aimé et adoré de toutes les nations qu’ il 
avait rachetées de son Sang precieux.’ 


While her body remained within the Convent walls, training 
the novices and looking after the chapel and sacristy, her 
soul, she tells us, led by the Spirit of Jesus, roamed the 
“‘grandes vastitudes’’ of India, Japan, Africa, and the 
Americas, pleading with the Eternal Father ‘‘par une activité 
amoureuse plus vite que toute parole’ for the extension in 
those unevangelized places of the Kingdom of His Divine 
Son.* So intense was her abstraction, so consuming her 
desires, in the pursuit of this mystical apostleship, that her 
poor body wasted away to nothing and her anxious Superior 
felt obliged to command her to desist. Might and main she 
struggled to obey, but, as the Superior soon saw, it was not 
in her power to desist. There was a singing in her sails not 
of the four winds of this world. 

At that critical moment she learned casually the clue to her 
long puzzlement, le mot de l’énigme, from her good director, 
the Jesuit Pére Dinet. God, he said, having heard the story 
of her dream, seemed to be calling her to Canada. And the 
way thus cleared by human intervention, God Himself spoke 
without ambiguity : ‘‘C’est le Canada que je t’ai fait voir; il 
faut que tu y ailles faire une maison a Jésus et a Marie.’’* It 
was as strange a command as the Protector of Canada had 
once received when told to take the Child and His Mother 
and fly into Egypt, and Marie could see no light at all as to 


1“Ecrits spirituels,’’ t. II, p. 310. 

*The Kingship of Christ is an ever-recurring motif in Marie’s spiritual 
writings, parallel with an intense devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Just 
as the foundress of the Ursulines, St. Angela, anticipated the principal modern 
developments in the regulations governing the religious life of nuns, so did 
Venerable Mary of the Incarnation anticipate the most significant modern 
developments in the devotional life of the Church. Long and sensitive indeed 
are the spiritual antennae of the mystics. 

* Marie, with true Teresian daring, revised the form of the command in her 
prayers to God about it, begging Him to put it in her power to found the house 
for Jesus and Mary, et qu’il n’en sépardt point le grand saint Joseph. 
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how she might carry it out, ‘“‘eu égard 4 ma profession re- 
ligieuse et de recluse dans un monastére.’’ She blamed her- 
self for the difficulty, and in a passion of tears before God 
bargained with Him to suffer gladly “‘toutes les peines imagin- 
ables pour étre dans |’état de pureté requise . . . 4 ce que mon 
bien-aimé Epoux, qu’il avait constitué Roi des nations, en 
fit paisible possesseur par leur conversion.’’ In answer, God 
bade her ask Him by the Heart of Jesus, His Divine Son, 
and from that moment she experienced so close a union with 
the Sacred Heart that her very breathing became, as it were, 
attuned to the pulsations of Eternal Love." Her own heart 
now, day and night, at meals and even in her dreams, was 
always in Canada, ‘‘ma demeure et mon pays,’’ and she was 
kept from dying by the excess of her homesickness only be- 
cause God in His mercy flooded her straining soul with ‘‘une 
paix savoureuse et féconde.”’ 

Meantime, the Superior of the Jesuit missions in Canada, 
humorous and heroic Paul Le Jeune, had written his famous 
‘‘Relation’’ of 1634, in the course of which he declared that 
a principal means to make the Faith welcome to the Red In- 
dians would be the establishment at Quebec of a seminary for 
native girls, ‘‘under the direction of some brave mistress, 
some Amazon of the great God’’ whom zeal for the divine 
glory might lure over the seas. Father Paul was somewhat 
embarrassed by the results of his cunning appeal, with its 
stress on the dangers and hardship of the enterprise, for half 
the young nuns of France wanted to be away on the next ship 
sailing. It was a glorious spirit, but even missionaries can- 
not live on fresh air, and Le Jeune felt compelled to throw a 
little cold water, or, better, a few handfuls of Canadian snow, 
on the enthusiasm. ‘‘I must give this advice to all these good 
Sisters,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that men can extricate themselves much 
more easily from difficulties ; but as for nuns, they must have 
a good house, some cleared land, and a good income upon 
which to live and relieve the poverty of the wives and 
daughters of the Savages. Otherwise, they would be a bur- 
den to our French and could accomplish little for these 
peoples.’’ Wise Father Paul, but at least the late General 
Manager of Touraine Transport Limited did not need his 
warning, for in business matters she was worth ten of him. 


1 It may be well to repeat that this was half a century before the Revelation 
made to St. Margaret Mary, ana many years before St. John Eudes began his 
apostolate. 
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One of the outstanding heroes of the Canadian epic, Pére 
Poncet de la Riviére, dispatched a copy of Le Jeune’s Re. 
lation to Marie, with a holy picture of missionary import 
which, he said, he sent her as.an,invitatjon ‘‘to go and serve 
God in New France.’’ She marvelled at this because neither 
to Poncet nor anyone else on, earth except her director had 
she ever breathed a. word about.what was passing in her soul. 
At this point,-her former director, the saintly but somewhat 
fierce Dom Raymond de Saint-Bernard, again came into her 
life. He, too, had read Le Jeune’s soul-stirring Relation 
and decided without. hesitation, to Marie’s amazement and 
delight, that Canada was the place for him. He thought 
he was keeping his plan a great secret, but he made 
such a fuss and pulled so many strings to bring it about that 
soon everybody. knew. To say that his brother-Feuillants 
were shocked would be to put it mildly. They were thrown 
into a state of utter confusion, and at Tours had the rashness 
to accuse Marie of being an accessory after the fact, a plain 
abettor of Dom Raymond’s crazy resolution. The two good 
monks sent to expostulate with her met their match. After 
days and days of hot argument and even downright abuse 
on their part, she ended the controversy by calmly informing 
them that they would both presently change their minds and 
find themselves longing to go to Canada, without; however, 
being able to satisfy their desire. ‘‘Ils se moquérent tous 
deux de moi.’’ But he laughs best who laughs last. A few 
days later Marie had a letter from Dom Raymond at Paris 
to the following effect : ‘‘I think Father So-and-so will have 
turned over a new leaf three days ago. I have had a very 
extraordinary vision about him, in which he seemed to be 
haled before the Sovereign Judge to receive punishment for 
his rebellion against the divine will. You were his accuser. 
Then the poor criminal all trembling with fright and half- 
dead, threw himself on his knees before the Judge, crying, 
‘Mercy !’ and saying like another St. Paul, Domine, quid me 
vis facere? On being commanded to rise, he turned towards 
me and said gently, ‘Why did you do that to me?’ I replied, 
pointing you out to him, that it was your work and that he 
must lay the blame at your door. I donot know whether he 
will be converted. .. Keep me posted as to what happens.” 
What happened was that the unfortunate monk became sud- 
denly obsessed with a wild, insatiable longing for Canada 
which allowed him neither to sleep nor eat nor enjoy a 
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moment’s peace. All weary and worn, he appeared at the 
grille of the Ursuline Convent and said to Marie reproach- 
fully : ‘‘Qu’est-ce que vous avez fait pour moi? Je ne puis 
vivre. Priez Dieu qu’il lui plaise me faire miséricorde; de 
ma vie, je ne contrarierai la vocation de la Mission de Canada, 
non, je ne dirai plus rien contre une si sainte vocation.” * 
Marie’s correspondence with Dom Raymond on the subject 
of her and his Canadian aspirations drew from Abbé Bre- 
mond some of his most joyous pages. He was a critic by no 
means easy to please, and he had a hawk’s eye for anything 
the least banal, artificial or cock-a-hoop in the people whose 
characters he so brilliantly analysed. But Marie swept him 
completely off his feet, and filled him with a love and rever- 
ence that just managed to stop short this side idolatry. Fear- 
ful lest his readers might miss in their haste some delicate 
nuance of irony, so gentle and so devastating, some exquisite 
touch of femininity, some sally of mischievous humour always 
in ambush for Reverend Father Sobersides when he walked 
abroad with his bell, book, and candle, Bremond italicized 
these charmingly human ebullitions in the letters of his 
heroine. Dom Raymond admired her enormously, but took 
up a very high and mighty attitude with regard to the 
Canadian project. He was the sort of man who believes that 
women must be kept in their place, be made to realize their 
weakness and unimportance. Converting Red Indians was 
a man’s job, so who was this nun to be hankering after it and 
actually wanting to join him, Dom Raymond, Prior of the 
Abbey of St. Bernard, Paris, on the great enterprise which 
1 The other monk repented even more expeditiously and thoroughly. Marie’s 
prayers had indeed rare power with God. Through them her son Claude, whom 
the Jesuit Provincial rejected because of an apparent lack of character and 
brains, became so eminent for holiness, learning and practical ability among 
the celebrated Benedictines of St. Maur that he was actually elected Superior- 
General of the entire Congregation. To his own great content he was, how- 
ever, prevented from accepting the office by the veto of the King of France 
whose predatory designs on Benedictine abbeys he had successfully opposed. 
To him is due the great Maurist edition of St. Augustine and other Fathers of 
the Church. For seventeen years on end he was Prior of various famous 
abbeys, and for sixteen years assistant to the Superior-General. He died in 
the odour of sanctity, ‘“‘dans tout ce qu’il a de grand et de saint, qui inspire 
la sympathie, l’image de Marie de |’Incarnation.’”” As Bossuet truly said, 
Marie was even more his mother according to the spirit than according to the 
flesh. More remarkable still in some ways, but too long to tell here, is the 
extraordinary story of her pretty, pampered, pleasure-loving niece who, to 
escape a persistent and extremely influential Don Juan, pronounced sacrilegious 
vows as an Ursuline, with not the slightest intention of remaining a nun a day 
longer than was necessary to cool off her pursuer’s ardours, and then, through 
Marie’s prayers and dreadful penances for her, became, by a change almost 


as dramatic as the conversion of St. Paul, one of the most perfect and beautiful 
characters in her Order’s menology. 
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he meditated? Certainly she must be snubbed and made to 
bite the dust. 

Accordingly, the good, innocent monk informed his peni- 
tent that she was entirely unworthy to be chosen for such a 
mission of heroes and that he had every intention of sailing 
without her. Thereupon, she quoted to him the reproachful 
words of St. Laurence to St. Xystus, and continued, as though 
they settled the matter: ‘‘I feel impelled to beg you to hurry 
on the affair both for yourself and for us. It is not, of course, 
that we have the impertinence to think ourselves capable of 
affording you solace in your labours, but that we want to 
stimulate our courage by your example. We regard ourselves 
only as mere midges, but we feel that we have enough heart 
to fly with the eagles of the King of Saints. If our strength 
is insufficient to follow them, then they will carry us on their 
wings, just as ordinary eagles carry the little birds.’’ Yes, 
replied Dom Raymond, you quote to me St. Laurence’s words 
to St. Xystus, but I would have you know, Ma Mére, that 
nevertheless St. Xystus went off without St. Laurence. True 
enough, rejoined Marie, ‘‘but reflect, mon révérend Pére, that 
St. Xystus went ahead of St. Laurence only by three days, 
after which it was easy for the son to follow his father.” 
Beaten on that point, the dear old monk entrenched himself 
behind the Gospels and thence hurled St. Peter at Marie’s 
head, with dire warnings as to the consequences of presump- 
tion. Her answer was that she had been waiting for him to 
mobilize St. Peter and wondering greatly that he should till 
then have overlooked so obvious an ally. ‘‘Mme. du Deffand 
n’aurait pas mieux dit,’’ adds Bremond. Marie continued, 


more seriously : 


I admit to you that my distrust of myself often makes 
me apprehensive of what you say. . . I strive to enter into 
the dispositions which you propose to me and abandon 
myself into the hands of one who can give me the solidity 
of his spirit while checking the impetuosity of mine. . . 
But tell me, Reverend Father, would you wish me to 
conceal from you what passes in my soul? Is it not my 
way to be completely candid in my dealings with you? 
. .. The rebuff you gave me some time ago made me con- 
sider whether I should not be more reserved in declaring 
to you the state of my soul, but I saw that God may pos- 
sibly wish me to finish my days as I began them under 
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the direction of so good a Father. Mortify me, then, as 
much as ever you like, I shall not cease to reveal to you 
the feelings which God gives me nor to submit them to 
your judgment. . . Oh, do hurry up, my Reverend 
Father, for if you are not careful our hearts will have 
burnt away altogether before we are in Canada. Do not 
condemn us if we seem to be impetuous, as you say, with- 
out reason. We are not without reason, as you know 
very well, and you cannot condemn us for being so im- 
portunate without at the same time condemning Him who 
taught me that only the violent bear away the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


The next act in this little comedy of temperaments reveals 
Marie in an independent mood, making her own arrangements 
with the Jesuits. She was still the Marie of the warehouse, 
and in her shrewd way she soon saw that Dom Raymond, for 
all his grand notions, was no business man, that he would 
never get nearer to Canada than a Paris shipping-office. 
Meantime, Father Le Jeune’s infectious ‘“‘Relation’’ had 
spread its Canadian germs in the blue blood of a wealthy 
widowed lady, Madeleine de la Peltrie, who resolved to de- 
vote her ample fortune to the foundation of that ‘‘seminary”’ 
for Red Indian girls on which the Jesuits had set their hearts. 
Hearing of Ursuline Marie’s holy ambition from Pére Pon- 
cet, Madeleine descended on Tours like a whirlwind, won the 
Archbishop’s ready consent and then presented herself with 
her great friend, the saintly M. Jean de Berniéres,’ at the 
Convent doors. All the nuns were drawn up to receive them, 
for by this time Marie’s secret had been revealed, and there 
was tremendous enthusiasm in the community for the 
Canadian mission. No sooner did she set eyes upon the 
visitor, ‘‘who seemed to bring the joy of Paradise into the 
house,’’ than Marie recognized ‘‘by the candour and sweet- 
ness of her face’’ the Lady of her dream. Three days were 
then spent in deciding who should be Marie’s companion on 
this first venture of nuns into heathendom. She herself asked 
for Mother St. Joseph, but the Superior strongly demurred 
as Mother St. Joseph was not yet twenty-three. However, 
Marie knew what she was about. ‘‘Madame et Monsieur et 


* He was also her reputed husband. Her father had made remarriage a 
condition of keeping his wealth, so M. de Berniéres, who was as keen on the 
Canadian project as she, obliged by posing as her new husband until the old 
gentleman died. 
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moi persistions a la demander’’ and, of course, they got her. 
Then her parents, great aristocrats of Anjou, made trouble, 
‘‘mais Notre-Seigneur, qui en avait fait le choix, en fut le 
maitre. Elle me fut donnée pour compagne.”’ Finally, Marie’s 
sister, Veuve Carter Paterson, arrived on the scene with a 
solicitor to stop the nonsense. ‘‘Elle fit enfin l’imaginable,”’ 
says Marie, ‘‘mais notre bon Dieu dissipa le tout.” ’ 

Enter again Dom Raymond, who, knowing nothing of 
Marie’s démarches with the Jesuits, continued to deluge her 
with stern exhortations to patience and humility. Then one 
morning in October, 1636, he received a letter which made 
him open his eyes very wide and possibly also bite his tongue, 
for in it Marie very sweetly invited him to come with her to 
Canada at once! It was a pretty turning of the tables. ‘‘ Well, 
then, let us be off in the Name of God, my dear Father, to 
taste the delights of Paradise in the crosses which are to be 
found fine and big in New France. . . I shall pull at you 
so hard if you won’t come that I shall tear away a piece of 
your habit.’’ But there were still three years between her 
and her Paradise, and Dom Raymond made the fullest use 
of them to teach her her nothingness. Once, after storming 
at her as though she were a criminal, he pretended that he 
wished to have nothing more to do with such a wretched 
creature. She answered: ‘‘Your way of acting towards me 
would seem to mean a final ‘good-bye,’ and I would have 
thought it such had not my dear Mother Ursula assured me 
to the contrary. If it ever comes to that between us, you will 
be no better off, because I shall find you wherever I find Jesus 
Christ, and in revenge for your refusal to speak to me I shall 
talk to Him about you. Are you going to be silent till we 
go to see you, or till we have the happiness of seeing you 
here? The second is the easier course, so come as soon as 
ever you can and make arrangements to stay a long time. 
There is not a soul in the house who has not something to 
say to you. As for me, I shall require at least eight days of 
you all to myself.’’ 

A final scene with Dom Raymond, and one, in Bremond’s 
words, of ‘‘la plus exquise gentillesse.’’ She had gone over 
to the Jesuits, but he must not be allowed to think that that 


1 One thing the sister did was to withdraw in legal form the allowance 
she was making to Marie’s son, Claude, and another was to send Claude 
himself to intercept his mother on the way from Tours to Paris, but Marie 
made an easy conquest of him this time. The sister also moved heaven and 
earth to get an injunction against Marie’s departure from the Archbishop of 


Tours. 
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made any difference. The Jesuits would be, so to say, merely 
his proxies to carry on his own cherished work of putting her 
where she belonged. ‘‘We have received news,’’ she told 
him, ‘‘from the earthly Paradise of the Hurons and Canada. 
Reverend Father Le Jeune has written to our Mother and to 
me... Nota word did he say to me about Canada but made 
me a big letter as humiliating as his first one. Is not that a 
good Father? Why, he is another Dom Raymond to me! 
I am infinitely obliged to him because I see by that that he 
wishes me well and that if I were near him he would treat 
me as you like to do.”’* Is it surprising now that Abbé Bre- 
mond worshipped this woman of women, ‘‘souple et volon- 
taire, rieuse et grave, infiniment riche et diverse.’’ Shall we 
ever know the full truth of her? he wonders, and goes on to 
say that, thanks to the bouquet of letters to Dom Raymond 
we know at least two things for certain, that this high mystic 
was a true woman and that she wrote ‘a ravir.’’ ” 

But we are keeping her from her Paradise of the Hurons 
much too long,’ though, in fact, she is herself to blame for 
that, being such seductive company. The trouble with her 
is not what to put in but what to leave out. On almost every 
page of her many pages there is some pearl of feeling or ex- 
pression, something rich or strange, which it hurts to re- 
nounce, as, for instance, her vision of the vast building whose 
every stone was not a stone but a man or woman crucified, or 
her touchingly human shrinking from what was shown to her 
as her lot in Canada, ‘‘des croix sans fins . . . un abandon 
intérieur de la part de Dieu et des créatures . . . la solitude 
affreuse d’esprit,’’ or her humble confession, when at last the 
moment had come for her to risk her life for God : ‘‘Je voyais 
que ce n’était rien que ma vie; mais le néant que j’étais ne 
pouvait pas davantage, joint mon coeur et mes amours.”’ * 
Before leaving Paris for her ship Marie had audience with 


1 Le Jeune became one of her closest friends and warmest admirers. A 
born humanist and humorist, as well as a saint, he was one to appreciate her 
qualities. 

* Here is another good critic’s opinion: ‘‘L’on peut se demander comment 
cette epistoli¢re de génie n’a pas le rang qui lui est dQ dans la littérature.”’ 

* Claude was a very long-winded writer. Describing once how, having heard 
that some little Red Indian girls were sad because they could not have 
nice dresses like the little daughters of the French settlers, his mother procured 
a quantity of silk and made ten dresses for the native children with her own 
hands, the good monk embarks on all sorts of high and holy explanations of 
her act. ‘‘Mon Dieu, qu’il est lourd!’’ comments Abbé Bremond. ‘“ Pendant 
qu’il pérore, sa vive mére aurait eu le temps de tailler dix autres robes.”’ 

“ These three examples occur in the small compass of six pages (‘‘Ecrits,”’ 
II, pp. 348—353) and are immeasurably more effective in their context. 
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the Queen of France and other famous ladies, but by no con- 
trivance could she catch a glimpse of Monseigneur the Arch- 
bishop. The fact was that she had set her heart on having 
a certain nun from the Ursuline Convent in Paris and Mon- 
seigneur was equally determined that she should not have 
this particular nun, so he went to earth as the only safe way 
of dealing with the situation. There followed a regular hue 
and cry of the Court ladies after His Grace, and even the 
Queen took part, sending a gentleman in search of him with 
orders that the nun was to be delivered up. ‘‘Mais il se tint 
en lieu si secret,’’ writes Marie reproachfully, ‘‘qu’il ne fut 
pas possible de le rencontrer. Enfin, il nous fallut partir sans 
cette bonne Mére.’’* When she said good-bye to Claude, 
never to see him again in this world, she felt ‘‘as if every bone 
in her body was being wrenched from its socket.’’ Then fol- 
lowed the terrible three months’ voyage to Quebec, in itself 
a capital story of hardship and great perils smilingly borne. 
A fortnight from Dieppe, she wrote back by a passing ship 
to reassure those at home: ‘‘We are already so accustomed 
to the sea that we might have been brought up on it.’’ But 
we know from another source that there was no Mass or Com- 
munion for the nuns during that time, owing to the fierceness 
of a gale which made it impossible even for the hardened 
Jesuit missionaries aboard to keep on their feet. Even Cap- 
tain Bontemps himself, a tough old salt, was heard to exclaim 
on another occasion when an iceberg shaved the ship: ‘‘Nous 
sommes garantis, mais c’est un miracle!’’ There were many 
such miracles on that memorable crossing. 

The first Ursuline house in Quebec consisted of two rooms, 
the larger sixteen feet square, through the bark walls of which 
the stars shone in on the nuns and the frolicsome winds took 
a pleasure in blowing out their candle. These two rooms 
sheltered eighteen people the first year, the three nuns,’ a few 
French girls, and a motley collection of greasy, grimy, abom- 
inably smelly Red Indian children. The dirty habits ot ti:-7e 
woodlanders made even Marie marvel. They used to make 
a sort of waste-paper basket of her cooking-pot, and sometimes 
the nuns would find such things as old shoes simmering with 
their bit of pork, ‘‘ce qui pourtant ne nous donnait pas trop 
de dégofit.’” Nothing that they could do, and they had infinite 


1 One feels tempted to say, ‘‘Bravo, Monseigneur!’’ for he was the only 


man who ever worsted Marie in a battle of wits. 
® Marie had secured a second Ursuline companion from the Convent in 


Dieppe. 
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resources of annoyance or mischief, would have disgusted her, 
because she loved with consuming love every verminous hair 
of their heads. She becomes lyrical when she speaks of them. 
They are much more wonderful than the children at home in 
France, they remind her of the early Christians, to hear them 
saying their prayers is like being in heaven listening to the 
angels. Ah, love, love, what an alchemist you are! These 
waifs and strays of the human family had to be fed, clothed, 
sheltered and educated. To teach them one must know their 
language, so our nuns went to school with expert Father Le 
Jeune. Marie is forty-one, not a good age for picking up Iro- 
quois and Algonquin,’ as indeed she confesses: ‘‘There are 
many thorns in learning a language so contrary to ours. But 
the desire to be able to speak helps greatly. I am longing to 
let my heart issue through my tongue in order to tell my dear 
neophytes what it feels of the love of God, and of Jesus our 
good Master.’’ So proficient did she become under the tute- 
lage of love (and, of course, also of Father Le Jeune) that 
in 1661 she composed a catechism in Huron, three catechisms 
and a prayer book in Algonquin, and a large dictionary of 
the same language. These she followed up in 1668 with ‘‘un 
gros livre algonquin d’histoire sacrée et de choses saintes,”’ 
as well as with an Iroquois catechism and dictionary. 

Three years the nuns toiled in their two rooms, with never 
a moment’s respite or privacy, before the convent built for 
them by Mme. de la Peltrie was ready. Marie was so proud 
of that convent: ‘‘C’est la plus belle et la plus grande qui 
soit en Canada, pour la fagon d’y batir,’’ she declared. Eight 
years later it was burned to the ground. That was the least 
of her crosses. Again and again smallpox carried off her 
little Indian ‘‘seminarists,’’? who were to her as the apple of 
her eye. The Iroquois constantly menaced the missions, and 
in one vivid scene, we catch sight of her, again the Marie of 
the wharf at midnight, handing muskets and powder to her 
convent garrison. In bad times, or when the ships from 
France failed to arrive, she had to watch her nuns and her 
children slowly starving. But these were trifling things, the 
mere small change of Calvary, compared with the big bills 


1 The fearful difficulties of the Indian languages entirely baffled some of the 
Jesuit missionaries. Le Jeune, in his Relations, waxes indignant with the 
crazy syntax of Algonquin: ‘‘The verb, nisiicatchin, means ‘I am cold’; the 
noun, nissitai, means ‘my feet,’ but nitatagouasisin is the proper word to say, 
‘my feet are cold.’ What ruins the memory is that such a word has neither 
relation, nor alliance, nor any affinity in its sound, with the other two, whence 
it often happens that I make them laugh in talking’’ (Relation of 1634). 
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of her debt to God, ‘‘la solitude affreuse d’esprit,’’ wh:ch she 
had contracted in the heyday of her mystical experience. 

And she never lost heart, never even lost her invincible 
gaiety. To the convent parlour came everybody weary, de- 
jected or in any sort of trouble. A little talk with Ma Mére 
soon put them right, whether colonial governors, or captains 
of the garrison, or fur-trappers, or Indian braves. In one 
year alone she succoured temporally or spiritually as many as 
eight hundred Indians. Through that parlour, too, passed all 
the heroes of the Canadian epic. One day it would be St. 
Isaac Jogues, another St. John de Brébeuf, another St. Gabriel 
Lalemant, ‘‘le plus saint homme que j’aie connu que je suis 
au monde,’’ she wrote. In a letter to her son Claude, who 
received the longest and most beautiful of her letters,’ she tells 
him that her dear friend, Pére Bressani, is returning home 
and will pay him a visit. ‘‘You will see a living martyr,”’ 
she says. ‘‘Without letting on, look at his hands. You will 
observe that they are mutilated and almost without a single 
finger whole. This year he received three arrow wounds in 
his head which were meant to give him his crown and put an 
end to his labours. As a result of them, one of. his eyes is 
almost completely useless.’’ Her love for Claude seemed oniy 
to grow tenderer with the years. Once, a young friend cf 
hers called to say good-bye before returning to Franc. [n 
the letter which she gave him for Claude there is this exquisite 
touch of her mother’s heart : ‘‘I lifted my veil in his presence, 
so that he would be able to tell you he had seen me as well as 
talked to me.’ Another time she writes: ‘‘You ask me 
whether we shall ever see one another again in this world. I 
know not, but God is so good that, if it is to the glory of His 
Name and for the welfare of your soul and mine, He will 
bring it about. Let us leave it to Him. I could long for it as 
much as you do, but I do not want to wish for anything except 
in Him... I see you every day in Him, and when I am at 
Matins in the evening, I think to myself that you are at them 
too, because we remain in choir up to half-past eight, and, 
you having the sun five hours earlier than we, it seems that the 
pair of us meet to chant the praises of God.”’ 


1 She used to write two copies of them and send them by different ships, 
so as to make doubly sure of her boy getting his post. But she was inde- 
fatigable in writing to other correspondents also, and would regularly dispatch 
two hundred letters in her own hand by the fleet sailing home. These letters 
were written late at night, as she had too much else to do during the day. 
Sometimes she used to be so tired that she fell asleep half way through a letter. 
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One is inevitably reminded of Marie de Sévigné, for whose 
honour a thousand pens, including this leaky one, would leap 
from their clips. But adorable though she was, she is not in 
the same class as our Marie, who, equally gay, equally in- 
terested in the tragi-comedy of life around her, equally the 
foe of the solemn and lachrymose,* counted the whole world 
well lost for the privilege of breaking her royal heart to save 
a few poor Red Indians. She died at her post on April 30, 
1672, in her seventy-third year. Just two hundred years later 
Pope Pius IX received a letter from Canada : 


We, the chiefs and braves of the Huron nation [it ran] 
on our knees before Your Holiness present to you a pre- 
cious perfume, the perfume of the virtues of Reverend 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation. . . She it was who 
called us from the depths of our forests to teach us to 
know and adore the true Master of life. Through her 
we learned to be meek. .. Our mothers have kissed the 
imprint of her feet. With her hand she marked on our 
hearts the sign of the Faith and the Faith remained graven 
on our hearts. .. Many a moon has passed since that 
first dawning of the true light upon us. Our nation, then 
great, is now threatened-with complete extinction, but, 
Holy Father, we beg you to receive with the last wish 
and the last breath of the Huron Tribe the testimony of 
its profound gratitude to Reverend Mother Mary of the 


Incarnation. 
JAMES BRODRICK. 


1 Claude, himself addicted to gravity, wrote of his mother: ‘‘Il ne se pouvait 
voir une personne plus commode et plus accorte. Son abord était doux et 
son visage un peu riant.’’ 





The Beginning 
“Of all things death is the most dreadful; for it is the end.’’—Aristotle. 
EATH is indeed the end: the end of tears, 
The end of all desires unsatisfied, 


The end of loneliness and doubts and fears, 
The end of all that human love has tried. 


But not, as said that Ancient, ‘‘full of dread,’’ 
But full of peace and joy and rich delight. 
Alive, our hearts know terrors; being dead, 


They fear no more the phantoms of this night. 
T.C. 





THE GROWTH OF A POET: 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J.’ 


II 


HE poems composed by Hopkins in 1877 and 1878 
show how the world expresses and praises God. But 


his growing concern is now with man. Does man 
perceive the world as ‘‘word, expression, news, of God’’ and 
as a constant call to perfection? Does he use created things 
to pursue his end, which is also God? Does he fulfil his own 
purpose as outlined in the opening of the Spiritual Exercises ? 
The contrast between the waywardness of man and the beauty 
of created things which offer an avenue to God, gives to many 
of Hopkins’s poems their vitality and beauty. 

The poems of these two years are full of joyous wonder at 
the beauty of the world, of a joy enhanced and made exuberant 
because the poet sees creation as ‘‘word, expression, news, of 
God,’’ and because he himself is using beauty to praise his 
Maker. No longer do we find the versifying «f unrealized 
abstractions as in his Oxford poems. Nor are tlie poems sur- 
feited with the lushness and luxuriance of his ‘‘ Vision of the 
Mermaids.”’ 

The senses become instruments and means with which to 
praise God. There is an integration of sense, intellect, and 
emotion in a single act in which the whole man seeks God. 
He had attained that integrity of mind which correlates all 
perceptions and thoughts, the spiritual and material, in one 
single God-ward attitude. 

In ‘‘Pied Beauty” the poet’s delight in the variegated and 
transient ‘‘inscapes’’ of the world is Franciscan in its ardour. 
This curtal sonnet, with its exquisite rhythm of sound and 
colour, traces God’s ‘‘fathering-forth’’ in Nature’s diversity : 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brindled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough ; 
And all trddes, their gear and tackle and trim. 
1 The quotations from the poems of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.]., 
are made with the kind permission of the Oxford University Press and the 
poet’s family. 
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All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


In the last line all the preceding ‘‘inscapes’’ become ‘‘word, 
expression, news, of God.’’ Seven years earlier the poet had 
jotted in his Journal, “‘I do not think I have ever seen any- 
thing more beautiful than the bluebell I have been looking at. 
I know the beauty of our Lord by it.’’ Here, too, all the 
pied beauties are eloquent of God. 

From dappled things, from ‘‘things counter, original, spare, 
strange,’’ man may rise to immutable Beauty. The beauty of 
created things lies in their likeness to God, but He is Beauty 
in itself. ‘‘Pied Beauty’’ shares the Pauline vision: ‘‘The 
invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” 
Indeed, St. Thomas had contended that the multiplicity of 
created things was necessary to shadow forth the One, for he 
said: ‘“‘Inasmuch as the cause is greater than the effect, that 
which is found in the cause in simplicity and unity is found 
in the effect in composition and multiplicity.” 

More exuberant than ‘‘Pied Beauty’”’ is ‘‘Hurrahing in 


Harvest.’ This poem brings to an emotional crescendo his 
experience of beauty. It opens with lines charged with joyous 
wonder at the beauty of created things : 


Summer ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, the 
stooks arise 
Around; up above, what wind-walks ! what lovely 
behaviour 
Of silk-sack clouds! has wilder, wilful-wavier 
Meal-drift moulded ever and melted across skies? 


But the lines that follow have even greater vigour and delight _ 
—a delight born of rare spiritual joy. Confronted with beauty, 
his heart flushed with it, Hopkins’s experience becomes ‘‘news 
of God’’ : 


I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 
Down all that glory in the heaven to glean 
our Saviour; 
And, éyes, héart, what looks, what lips yet 
gave you a 
Rapturous love’s greeting of realer, of rounder replies? 
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The next lines firmly and powerfully praise God as the very 
“‘ground of being, and granite of it’’: 


And the azurous hung hills are his world-wielding 
shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, very-violet-sweet ! 


Finally comes the climax in an ecstatic desire for union with 
the Deity : 


These things, these things were here and but the 
beholder 
Wanting ; which two when they once meet, 
The heart rears wings bold and bolder 
And hurls for him, O half hurls earth for him off 
under his feet. 


Such a climax, a realization of earthly beauty as powerfully 
pulling man to God and of man’s co-operation in his flight 
towards the divine love, is analogous to the religious experi- 
ence of “The Wreck of the Deutschland.”’ It is interesting, 
too, once more to note the advance since Hopkins’s Oxford 
days. As an undergraduate he had found nature a denial of 
God : 

God, though to Thee our psalm we raise 

No answering voice comes from the skies ; 


We see the glories of the earth 
But not the hand that wrought them all: 


Yet like a lighted empty hall 

Where stands no host at door or hearth 

Vacant creation’s lamps appal. 
Ten years later, having discovered St. Ignatius, he jubilantly 
sang : 


I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 
Down all that glory in the heavens to glean 
our Saviour. 


In order better to understand some of the poems of these 
years we must turn to his notes for an address based on the 
‘Principle and Foundation’’ of the Spiritual Exercises. They 
express ideas «usely parallel to those of the poems of 1877— 
1878. 

The notes, which were an expansion of his précis of the 
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“Principle and Foundation,’’ consider first the meaning and 
purpose of creation. Then Hopkins asks: do created things 
fulfil their purposes, and in particular does man fulfil his end ? 

With an abundance of homely figures, the address unfolds 
St. Ignatius’s propositions with clarity and force: 


Why did God create? ... He meant the world to give 
him praise, reverence, and service; to give him glory. 
It is a garden, a field he sows: what should it bear him ? 
praise, reverence, and service... It is an estate he farms : 
what should it bring him in? Praise, reverence, and ser- 
vice ; it should repay him glory... It is a bird he teaches 
to sing, a pipe, a harp he plays on: what should it sing 
to him? etc. It is a glass he looks in: what should it 
show him? With praise, reverence, and service it should 
show him his own glory. It is a book he has written, of 
the riches of his knowledge, teaching endless truths, full 
lessons of wisdom, a poem of beauty : what is it about? 
His praise, the reverence due to him, the way to serve 
him ; it tells him of his glory. 


In the next section Hopkins examines created things, apart 
from man, to see whether they do fulfil this purpose of ex- 
pressing and praising God. His answer is the following : 


The sun and stars shining glorify God... ‘‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God.’’ They glorify God, 
but they do not know it. The birds sing to him, the 
thunder speaks of his terror, the lion is like his strength, 
the sea is like his greatness, the honey like his sweetness ; 
they are something like him, they make him known, they 
tell of him, they give him glory, but they do not know 
they do. .. This then is poor praise, faint reverence, 
slight service, dull glory. Nevertheless, what they can 
they always do. 


Pied and dappled things; ‘‘skies of couple-colour’’; the 
Stars, ‘‘fire-folk sitting in the air’’ ; the ‘‘March-bloom”’ ; May- 
time’s ‘‘drop-of-blood-and-foam-dapple’’; the ‘‘silk-sack 
clouds’’—all these created things are news of God, and praise 
Him, albeit unconsciously. Their beauty is sacramental, 
though they themselves remain unaware of this. 

He then considers man, whom he calls ‘‘life’s pride and 
cared-for crown.’’ If man employs created beauty to raise him 
to Beauty he is pursuing his end. Indeed, we have seen that 
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his own poc::7 has this for its central theme. Other verses 
draw the contrast between nature which mirrors and praises 
God, and man who is recalcitrant. In the same notes we read : 


But amidst them all is man... Man wascreated. Like 
the rest then to praise, reverence, and serve God; to give 
him glory... But man can know God, can mean to give 
him glory. This then was why he was made, to give 
God glory and to mean to give it; to praise God fréely, 
willingly to reverence him, gladly to serve him. Man was 
made to give glory, and mean to give, God glory. 


Then he asks whether man actually does pursue this end and 
purpose, and give God glory. The antithesis expressed in 
these notes on the ‘‘Principle and Foundation’’ between nature 
as instinctively praising God, and man as sinful, failing to 
use nature sacramentally—this contrast becomes the axis upon 
which several of the 1877—1878 poems turn. 

*‘God’s Grandeur’’ opens with an explosive metaphor ex- 
pressing the immanence of God. The poet is so aware of 
created beauty as a reflection of God that he cannot under- 
stand why this is not obvious to all men: 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil ; 
It gath +: to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 


The next quatrain sets in contrast man’s use of nature, his 
failure to recognize nature as news and praise and grandeur 
of God, his failure to use created things to pursue his own 
end : 

Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared 
with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: 


the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


Then the sestet softens the contrast by stressing the con- 
stant renewal of natural beauty. Why? Because God con- 
tinues to express Himself in the world : 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
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Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright 


wings. 


The difference between natural beauty, ever renewing its 

hymn to God, and man, wayward and yet “‘life’s pride and 

| cared-for crown,’’ is again explicit and direct in the opening 
lines of ‘“The Sea and the Skylark”? : 


On ear and ear two noises too old to end 
Trench—right, the tide that ramps against the shore; 
With a flood or a fall, low lull-off or all roar, 
Frequenting there while moon shall wear and wend. 





In vibrant contrast comes the exquisitely beautiful image of 
the song of the skylark : 
Left hand, off land, I hear the lark ascend, 
His rash-fresh re-winded new-skeinéd score 
In crisps of curl off wild winch whirl, and pour 
And pelt music, till none’s to spill nor spend. 





In opposition to the shimmering beauty of the skylark’s 

song and the ‘‘low lull-off or all roar’’ of the sea, is man. Like 

| all things other than man, the sea and the skylark ‘‘glorify 

God, but they do not know it.’’ The birds sing to Him... 

| the sea is like His greatness . . . they are something like Him, 

' they make Him known, they tell of Him, they give Him glory, 

without realizing that they do so. ‘‘Nevertheless, what they 
can they always do.”’ 

But man, also, was created ‘‘to praise, reverence, and serve 
God ; to give him glory.’’ Unlike other creatures, man ‘‘can 
mean to give him glory.’’ But does he? The entire sestet 
of ‘‘The Sea and the Skylark’’ is devoted to the answer : 


How these two shame this shallow and frail town! 
How ring right out our sordid turbid time, 
Being pure! We, life’s pride and cared-for crown, 
Have lost that cheer and charm of earth’s past prime: 
Our make and making break, are breaking, down 
To man’s last dust, drain fast towards man’s 
first slime. 


| “Are we his singing bird?” Hopkins asks in his notes; he 
shakes his head, ‘‘We will not learn to sing.”’ 

In several of the sonnets of these years, the poet prays that 
God may send to man the grace that will complete him so 
that he may fulfil his purpose. 











XUM 
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‘*In the Valley of the Elwy’’ reiterates this contrast between 
man and nature, as experienced in Wales. Its climax is a 
prayer that God the Father complete His child. Hopkins, in 
a letter, referred to Wales as, ‘‘always to me a mother of 
Muses.’’ The mother of Muses was with him when he wrote: 


Lovely the woods, waters, meadows, combes, vales, 
All the air things wear that build this world of Wales. 


But men fail to use all this beauty sacramentally : 
Only the inmate does not correspond. 


Wales, like the sea and the skylark, praises and reverences 
God, but man again is refractory. Consequently the priest- 
poet prays: 

God, lover of souls, swaying considerate scales, 


Complete thy creature dear O where it fails, 
Being mighty a master, being a father and fond. 


Man alone is self-determining and therefore free to sin. 
Man alone has difficulty in disciplining himself. 

Similar is the burden of ‘‘The Windhover,’’ the best of 
Hopkins’s work in this period. Of the poems of 1877—1878 
this is the most subtle, the most weighted, the most personal. 
Hopkins himself referred to it as ‘‘the best thing I ever wrote,”’ 
and dedicated it ‘‘To Christ our Lord.’’ It is indeed ‘‘the 
achieve of, the mastery of the thing !”’ 

The octave is an onomatopoeic and empathic recreation of 
the flight of the windhover as the symbol of natural beauty. 
Instrumental in its music, it moves with the rhythm of flight; 
it starts with a swirl, soars, swirls again, and then banks with 
the wind : 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Fal- 
con, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and 
striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the 
hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing ! 
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The poet is expressing his delight at the windhover’s uncon- 
scious praise of God in the perfect fulfilment of its natural 
function. The beauty of the bird, in its perfectly modulated 
flight, enhanced by its effort in time of trial— 


the hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind 


—becomes the symbol of all created things seeking their per- 
fection by the realization of their nature. ‘‘Each thing striv- 
ing after its own perfection,’’ wrote St. Thomas, “‘strives to 
attain the likeness of the divine.”’ 

The sestet is the poet’s application of this same principle 
to his own life. As he says in ‘‘The Loss of the Eurydice,”’ 
it is when man is “‘strung by duty”’ that he ‘‘is strained to 
beauty.’’ Then his beauty and his hymn of praise to God are 
‘‘a billion times told lovelier’’ than that of the merely natural 
beauty of the windhover : 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a 
billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier ! 
No wonder of it: shéer pléd makes plough down sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 


“The Windhover: To Christ our Lord’’ is the greatest of 
the poems Hopkins composed in these two years shortly after 
he had perceived the ‘‘difference the apprehension of Catholic 
truths one after another makes in one’s views of everything.”’ 
The poems written subsequently to these present special prob- 
lems of theirown. But the pervasive influence of the Spiritual 
Exercises continued to direct and deepen his view of the world 
and man. 

JOHN PICK. 
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THE MARXIST HISTORICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 


HE last century has seen many curious anomalies 

in historical writing. It has seen the ferocious 

nationalism of the ‘‘Prussian’’ school of historians 
and the equally uncompromising rigour of that ‘‘Anglo-Saxon 
school’’ (headed by Stubbs and Freeman) which upheld the 
view that ‘‘Democracy was born in the forests of Germany.”’ 
More curious still, I think, is the Marxist school which, for 
the past eighty years and more, has vaunted an ‘‘economic 
interpretation’’ as the passport to historical truth. I propose 
to examine the central tenets and writings of these Marxist 
historians in the light of modern critical studies. 

The Marxist ‘‘interpretation of history” is set forth most 
succinctly in the first two sentences of the ‘‘Communist Mani- 
festo’’ of 1848. ‘“The history of all hitherto existing society,”’ 
this document declares, ‘‘is the history of class struggles. 
Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an un- 
interrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time 
ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes.” 
Marx amplified this thesis in his preface to ‘‘A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy’’ where he affirmed that 
“the mode of production of the material means of life deter- 
mines, in general, the social, political and intellectual pro- 
cesses of life. It is not the consciousness of human beings 
that determines their existence but, conversely, it is their 
social existence that determines their consciousness.’ 

There you have the full doctrine of historical materialism. 
It is the offspring of a marriage of the French revolutionary 
tradition and German Idealist philosophy. Hegel, to whose 
thought Marx is deeply indebted, saw history in terms of the 
evolution of ‘‘the eternal universal Spirit, the internal conflict 
of whose elements is made concrete in the wars of national 
States, each being the embodiment of a developing Idea which 
it requires a supersensible intuition to perceive.’’* Marx 


1**Karl Marx,”’ p. 119. Berlin. 1939. 
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swivelled Hegel round and stood him on his feet (or his head 
—it is still disputed by exegetes !) imbuing his austere philo- 
sophy with a revolutionary apocalyptic in which the class- 
struggle is the dominant theme.’ 

Cardinal Newman, when treating of the subject of heresy, 
showed that ‘‘Catholic Truth . . . is made up of a number of 
separate propositions, each of which, if maintained to the 
exclusion of the rest, is a heresy.’’ * It is with much the same 
criticism that the acutest of modern historians approach the 
Marxist interpretation of history. Professor Postan, who 
holds the chair of Economic History at Cambridge University, 
seems almost to echo Newman’s words when he says of the 
Marxist heresy : ‘“‘The trouble is that the little truth it con- 
tains is magnified, is repeated thousandfold till it blots all 
the other things out of view.’’ He goes on to state that “‘it 
is one thing to recognize the part which class struggle plays 
in the life of humanity and quite another to give to the class- 
struggle all the parts and every part of the drama of history. 
As long as you do this you merely turn your simple truth into 
amonomania.’’ Professor Postan cites instances (a) of forms 
of co-operation between classes, and (b) of conflicts other than 
‘class’? ones, which lead him to the conclusion that ‘‘very 
little is left of your universal, inescapable and all-pervading 
class war.’’ ° 

All that is of permanent value in the Marxist thesis has 
been recognized long ago. Harrington, in his ‘‘Oceana,”’ 
anticipates Marx by two centuries in deducing the political 
revolution of seventeenth-century England from the economic 
changes in society. Disraeli, in his novel ‘‘Sibyl’’ (1845), 
speaks of ‘‘Two Nations, the Rich and the Poor,’’ and makes 
many illuminating comments on the class structure of this 
country. Thorold Rogers, in the latter half of the last 
century, wrote those masterly volumes (including ‘‘The 
Economic Interpretation of History’’) which corrected and 
balanced the simplified distortion of Marx. Pope Leo XIII, 
acutely conscious of ‘‘the enormous fortunes of some few indi- 
viduals, and the utter poverty of the masses’ (‘‘Rerum 
Novarum,’’ 1891), selected all that was of value in nineteenth- 


1 The Marxian apocalyptic is, in fact, a secularized version of Jewish and 
Christian history. See Christopher Dawson, ‘‘Religion and the Modern State," 
p. 88. 1935. 

*“An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,’ p. 14. Long- 
mans ed., 1894. 

The Listener, Vol. XX, pp. 1109—1111. 1938. 
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century economic analysis, deftly steering through the muddy 
waters of Marxist mythology into the safe harbour of Catholic 
Truth. 

It will be a salutary exercise to follow Marxist historians in 
their treatment of two typical and major themes of history ; 
the rise of Christianity and the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Both subjects have been treated exhaustively by modern 
scholars. How does Marxist history fare in the process? 

The great Marxist ‘‘experts’’ on Christian origins are Karl 
Kautsky and Lucien Henry. One is always referred to their 
works by ‘‘the intelligentsia’ for enlightenment on this most 
fundamental of historical problems. Kautsky begins his 
**Foundations of Christianity’? (English trans., 1925) by 
boasting that his ‘‘intensive share in the class-struggles of the 
proletariat has afforded [him] precisely such glimpses of the 
essence of primitive Christianity as may remain inaccessible 
to the professors of Theology and Religious History.’ * By 
reason of this gnosis, this illuminism, he comes to the truly 
remarkable conclusion that ‘‘by the side of the Zealots and 
the Essenes there necessarily was built up a third proletarian 
tendency, uniting the Zealotic and Essenian tendencies in one 
movement. The expression of this tendency was the congre- 
gation of the Messiah. It is generally recognized that the 
Christian congregation originally embraced proletarian ele- 
ments almost exclusively, and was a proletarian organiza- 
tion.’’* I have italicized the operative words ‘‘there neces- 
sarily was built up’’ in this extraordinary pronouncement. It 
reveals a common characteristic of Marxist history, the tech- 
nique of falling back upon ‘‘Necessity’’ when no historical 
evidence is available to support their peculiar hypotheses. It 
resembles the attempts of Monists of the School of Haeckel 
and Joseph McCabe to invoke ‘‘Nature’’ when hard put to it 
for an Author of the Universe. 

Kautsky goes on to explain how ‘‘savage class-hatred 
against the rich’’ is shown in the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
and the Sermon on the Mount (!). Except for a superficial 
knowledge of the Rationalist literature of the last century he 
betrays a complete ignorance of the sources for early Church 
history, let alone the modern critical work on these sources. 
The seven letters of St. Ignatius (107—114 A.D.), the volumin- 
ous writings of St. Irenaeus (circa 180 A.D.) never appear once 
in his pretentious survey. They would be fatal to his thesis 


1p. 8. 3P. 323. 
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of primitive Communist proletarian Christians! Lucien 
Henry is still lower in the intellectual scale. Both writers 
studiously ignore St. Paul’s undoubtedly authentic First Let- 
ter to the Corinthians (53 A.D.) with the detailed account of 
the appearances of our Lord after His Resurrection. They 
ignore the explicit testimony of St. Clement (96 A.D.) to the 
divinely instituted hierarchy. Such a wanton travesty of his- 
tory can hardly be taken seriously. 

I pass on to another major historical question, the fall of 
the Roman Empire. The old-fashioned Marxist was very 
strong on this subject; here, at least, was a revolutionary 
change in the structure of society. Modern historians give 
him little comfort. The work of Rostovtzeff, Dopsch and 
Pirenne, when collated, gives an impressive picture of con- 
tinuity which largely negatives the old, and revolutionary, 
conception of the barbarian invasions. Rostovtzeff, in his 
“History of the Ancient World,’’ * shows a Roman society in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of our era reverting to primitive 
forms of household economy and local retail trade. Inter- 
national commerce drew almost to a standstill and each pro- 
vince as well as each estate within the province became largely 
self-sufficient. At the same time German settlers tilled the 
fields, served in the armies and guarded the frontiers of the 
Empire. 

Dopsch, in his ‘‘Economic and Social Foundations of Euro- 
pean Civilization,’’ uses archzological and philological evi- 
dence as well as historical sources to depict a society of largely 
civilized and Romanized Germans on the borders of the Em- 
pire. He shows how, in spite of migrations and invasions, a 
substantial continuity was maintained in social and economic 
life. The change in political authority (barbarian kingdoms 
replacing the Roman Empire in fact if not in theory) was un- 
accompanied by a great change in cultivable areas or in the 
main directions of industry, trade and commerce. Coins and 
pottery afford conclusive evidence on this subject. Pirenne, 
the great Belgian historian, complements the researches of 
Rostovtzeff and Dopsch in his ‘‘Medieval Cities’’ by estab- 
lishing the fact that the Arab conquests of the seventh cen- 
tury, which cut the Mediterranean into two halves, did far 
more to create a breach of continuity than the Germanic in- 
vasions of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

How do Marxist historians react to the findings of modern 


1 Vol. II, chaps. 2o—25. Rome. 
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scholarship on the transition period from the Roman Empire 
to the Middle Ages? An article by A. I. Tiumeniev on 
“‘Bourgeois Historical Science,’’ in the recently-published 
**Marxism and Modern Thought,’’ sets the tempo of Left 
“eriticism’’ by its preliminary affirmation that ‘‘only 
Marxism, only the ideology of the advanced revolutionary 
class, is really scientific.’’ *. Safe in this conviction, the writer 
proceeds to castigate ‘‘the childish scribblings of Dopsch and 
Pirenne’’ [sic!].* ‘‘Modern historians,’’ he writes, ‘‘deny 
the necessity and inevitability of revolutionary changes, and 
social crises at these lines of demarcation between the histori- 
cal epochs. It is just this denial of the differences between 
the historical epochs and the wiping out of the lines between 
them which forms, we may say, the chief aim of modern bour- 
geois science. Dopsch, in his chief works, as well as in a 
special article, and after him Pirenne and Petruschevsky, have 
tried with all their might to wipe out the lines of demarcation 
between the close of antiquity and the commencement of the 
Middle Ages.”’ * 

The writer does not venture to refute the great historians 
mentioned by reasoned argument. Instead, he descends to 
scurrilous abuse of their work, an abuse which is extended to 
all ‘‘bourgeois historical science, a picture of complete chaos, 
decline, the domination of a pessimistic temper and utter 
methodological helplessness.’’ * Scholars of international re- 
putation are pictured as reeling beneath the deft blows of 
Comrade Tiumeniev. Sombart is tersely dismissed as ‘‘the 
bard of the capitalist spirit’? who is so misguided as to recog- 
nize the significance of Prussian militarists, bureaucracy and 
monarchy as ‘‘the factors most favouring the growth of in- 
dustry in Germany,’’ and to write of the influence of Catho- 
licism on economic and social development.* Max Weber is 
not spared the lash ; he has been far too open in acknowledg- 
ing the influence of ideas on historical development, as the 
result of which he ‘‘departed from Marxism in the ’nineties.”’ ‘ 

The present condition of Marxist history is thus one of com- 
plete intellectual bankruptcy. The scientific work of this cen- 
tury is rapidly sweeping the old-fashioned heresy into 
oblivion. It will, I predict, survive for some time in certain 
strata of modern society. In that backwash of modern life 
which can be roughly equated with the circles of ‘‘Left’’ and 


1P. 310. 2 P. 318. ?P. 310. 
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‘Progressive’ people Marxism canstill fulfil a useful function. 
It can act as a rallying-cry for social malcontents long after 
it has ceased to have any importance as an historical method. 
In these circles Marxism will die hard. As long as Seventh- 
Day Adventists and Christian Scientists cherish their beliefs, 
so long may we expect Marxist history to be served up by the 
Left Book Club. But it will have ceased to have any social 
significance. 
R. A. L. SMITH. 
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In the first place we tender our grateful thanks to all readers 
who have recently come forward to assist this most necessary 
work for the Missions—that of providing good reading for priests 
isolated and working in foreign lands. We are particularly grate- 
ful to those who have this year renewed their subscriptions, and 
in a number of cases increased them, so that THE Montu can be 
sent direct to the recipients. War conditions make for delay in 
transit—it is frequently an eight weeks’ journey to India or Africa 
now—so that the forwarding of a new, rather than a second-hand, 
copy saves considerable time. 

The advantage of having a copy sent direct from the Manresa 
Press is particularly evident in the case of missionaries working 
in neutral countries. Otherwise readers who forward their own 
copies, must obtain a permit to do so, each month, from the 
Postal Censor’s Department, Permit Branch, Aintree, Liver- 
pool, 9. However, although this involves extra trouble, we are 
glad to state that a large number of readers are continuing to 
ask for this permit and to despatch their MonTH copy regularly 
overseas. 

A CORRECTION. The instructions issued in the December 
and January numbers with reference to the forwarding of THE 
MonrTH to neutral countries may have occasioned some confusion. 
CONDITIONS HAVE NOT CHANGED. Tue Montu may still 
be sent by an individual to neutral countries, as above stated, 
provided the necessary permit be obtained. We tender our regret 
to all who have been puzzled or inconvenienced by the December 
and January instructions. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 








JOSEPH DE MAISTRE 


IME seems really to have demonstrated its relativity 
as far as Joseph de Maistre is concerned. His books, 


though acclaimed at the outset by the elect, were not 
recognized by the general reader till they made a sensation 
twenty years later. Now once more Joseph de Maistre is 
being read ; the world has had reason to recall a champion of 
principles it had largely forgotten, the fighting philosopher 
whose name and prestige once filled Europe—a great writer, 
thinker and diplomatist. 

Other paradoxes surrounded de Maistre. He was the bearer 
of an ancient Gallic name, his French was classical and per- 
fect, yet he was not a Frenchman; he never saw Paris till 
he was sixty-four and then only on a passing visit ; he was an 
ambassador representing his sovereign at the most luxurious 
court in the world, and was given scarcely enough money to 
pay for a cab. 

Joseph de Maistre was born at Chambéry in Savoy in 1753. 
He was the eldest of the ten children of Count Francois de 
Maistre, president of the Senate, and of his wife, ‘‘an angel 
to whom God had lent a body.’’ 

Savoy, now divided into two French departments, was then 
part of that remarkable kingdom of Sardinia, whose rulers, 
the Dukes of Savoy, were, later, to become kings of Italy. 
Their kingdom comprised Savoy north of the Alps, Pied- 
mont, south of them, with its Court and capital at Turin, and 
the half-savage Sardinia across the sea—it was a strange 
eneugh appanage of sovereigns whose French-speaking Court 
at Turin was so coldly correct and strait-laced that passing 
travellers thought it must before long perish of ennui. 

Joseph de Maistre, though a patriot, could never forget that 
his family had migrated a century or so earlier from Provence, 
that gay and smiling country of troubadours and poets. After 
his own country he best loved that of France, and boasted that 
no one not French could be quite so French as he. He went 
to school to the Jesuits and was, first and last, their man. As 
a boy of ten he had heard, in the streets of Chambéry, of the 
Society of Jesus being exiled from France and ran home to 
repeat the cry. ‘‘Do not say that,’’ said his mother. ‘‘Some 
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day you will understand that that is the greatest misfortune 
which can befall religion.’’ She was a firm and loving mother, 
but she died when Joseph was twenty. His father, the Presi- 
dent, to judge by his portrait in wig and gown, was some- 
thing of a Roman Father ; with the owner of those corrugated 
brows and fiercely furrowed wrinkles no one could have taken 
a liberty. That, however, was the stamp of parent to produce 
great sons, and Joseph’s affection, if largely tempered with 
respect, was none the worse for that; those were days when 
the Fourth Commandment was still rigidly honoured. In 
spite of, perhaps because of, this fact the future writer’s home 
was a very happy one. 

The family was far from rich, and inhabited, outside Cham- 
béry, a charming but modest country house which that 
sophisticated worldling Lamartine has celebrated as ‘‘an 
academy at the foot of the Mont du Chat... half hidden in 
the great walnut trees of Savoy; a springing fountain in a 
wooden font in the centre of the courtyard, beyond the garden 
the view stretching to the blue horizon of the lake of Bourget 
[Le Lac of his own famous poem] half seen through the chest- 
nuts and the vines . . . sloping meadows, running waters, the 
thatch of a village church nearby.’’ Allowing for the 
romanticism of the period and of the poet whose most cele- 
brated love-idyll spent itself in those very scenes, it is a suffi- 
ciently charming picture. 

Chambéry itself had charm. The capital of Savoy, it re- 
called at every turn of its streets the tumultuous history of the 
ancient duchy ; the great chateau of its dukes still overhung 
the Grand’ Place where to-day it gazes down on the statue 
of de Maistre and Xavier, his brother, a lesser glory of the 
town. The Dukes, grown worldly, had gone south to Turin 
and its pomps, but an extremely cultured society still in- 
habited the queer, ancient houses, its arcades still echoed with 
the elegant French language on which Chambéry, with 
reason, prided itself. Jean Jacques Rousseau himself had 
lived in the well-named Charmettes, lost in its green bowers 
on a winding pathway above the town, to this day a place of 
pilgrimage for the literary. Not yet, however, had the 
aphorisms and false sentiment of Jean Jacques come to the 
notice of the President’s family—Joseph later was to see red 
at the very name of Voltaire, Rousseau he treated with dis- 
dain. 

No society, however, even one Lamartine was to call ‘‘ador- 
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able,’’ could enchain the mind of a young man “‘sunk since 
birth in study’’ as he himself put it. He had taken his degree 
at Turin and was, through influence, appointed by Victor 
Amadeus III to a modestly paid post in the local Government. 
The work was far from absorbing, and it was then de Maistre 
started that ‘‘immense accumulation of knowledge and of read- 
ing which formed the base of his thought and works.”’ * Gifted 
with a prodigious memory, he contrived also to learn Eng- 
lish, Italian and some German; in Russian he was to become 
perfect in his long years at St. Petersburg. 

His life was not all study, however. The gay young sparks 
of Chambéry had horrified their mothers with the dangerous 
and unheard-of idea of leaving solid earth by means of in- 
flated air-bags. The Chevalier de Maistre, Joseph’s younger 
brother Xavier, was seized by the craze. Joseph was em- 
panelled to compose an alluring programme-prospectus on 
the occasion of a sensational ascent. ‘‘It is especially to the 
ladies that we consecrate this enterprise,’’ he wrote, boldly 
carrying the war into the camp of the alarmed enemy, “‘it is 
they whom we assure of the scrupulous precautions we have 
taken so that the pleasure of the experience cannot be bought 
at the price of a mishap or even the smallest drawback.’’ As 
the balloon simply refused to move, had to be almost pushed 
a few inches into the air and then ‘“‘humbly prostrated itself on 
the earth,’’ the prospectus proved more truthful than often 
happens. 

A fortnight later the brilliant Xavier, having managed to 
keep the President in ignorance of his intention, ascended 
with a friend. The balloon sailed gaily into the air and stayed 
there for twenty-five minutes, but though they had to come 
down some miles away, they had covered their town with 
glory, they were taken back in triumph in a car laden with 
flowers and might have been crowned with laurels but that 
the de Maistre sense of humour refused the honour ; there was, 
however, a banquet. 

“It is dangerous to have too famous brothers,’’ observed 
Jules Claretie in his preface to the ‘‘Works of Xavier de 
Maistre,’’ for the fame of the latter’s ‘‘Travels Round My 
Room’’ (written when he was confined to barracks after a 
duel) was to be eclipsed by Joseph’s far greater achievements. 
Joseph, however, loved and protected this young and lively 
brother, his godson ; it was Joseph who rescued the ‘‘Travels’”’ 


1 “Joseph de Maistre,’’ by A. Albalat. Vitte, Paris. 
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from the drawer into which Xavier had thrown them and who 
saw to their publication. 

Joseph de Maistre at that time is said to have been very 
handsome. When addressing the Chambéry Bar, where he 
was already known as a speaker, he is described by Descotes, 
author of ‘‘Joseph de Maistre Before the Revolution,’’ as of 
a fine figure ‘‘but what is most striking is the face; it leaves 
an impression of strength, of arrogance, of disdain—and yet 
of kindness. . . The brow, large, powerful, Olympian, is 
framed in a forest of hair fine as silk... The nose is aquiline 
above mocking lips of an ironic melancholy. ..’’ A hero of 
romance, in fact, and no doubt his appearance was an asset 
in his early career; he has, however, come down to posterity 
as of a grave majesty, so aloof as to be scarcely human. In 
reality he was, in private life, charming and affectionate ; that 
he was even gay-tempered was proved by the publication in 
1851 of his six volumes of correspondence. At Chambéry, 
as elsewhere, ‘“‘his manners, his learning and his wit gave 
him an exceptional position’’ in society, says A. Albalat ;’ he 
liked society as he liked laughter and conversation. He was 
no poet, but he could turn a neat rhymed epigram or vers-de- 
société. 

Before long, when he was twenty-six, he found the ideal 
bride, but she was no richer than himself and he had to serve 
seven years for her. In practical matters she was the better 
man of the two; he ‘‘lived as a dreamer and a poet, never 
foreseeing things, always surprised at their treachery or the 
want of faith of men. His wife was the soul of the household, 
methodical, practical, foreseeing, thoughtful, ‘his supple- 
ment,’ as he said.’’ 

The marriage took place in 1786 and was a social event, 
but the young couple had to share a home with the President 
and his family. It emphasizes the frugality of simpler times 
to learn that the joint income of the families was about £500 
a year. 

Joseph de Maistre was by then Assistant Fiscal Advocate 
General ; two years later he was made a senator like his father, 
and he had four more years of quiet domestic life. That it 
was ideal cannot surprise us, for before his marriage he had 
written: ‘‘I am the first and only love of the woman I am 
Marrying . . . my occupation at every instant will be to imagine 
every possible means of making myself agreeable and neces- 


1 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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sary to my companion’”’ ; as her aim was identical, and as they 
shared the same religious Faith, the foundations for a perfect 
Christian marriage were firmly laid. 

A peacefully happy life, however, was not what Providence 
designed for de Maistre. He need not have feared the “‘nar- 
rowness’’ of which he had once complained, adversity was to 
alter all that, and a greater contrast in living than that between 
his first thirty-six years and the rest of his life could scarcely 
be imagined. 

The French Revolution had burst, in 1789, upon an 
astonished world. By 1792 the French Army had crossed the 
Alps and annexed Savoy. The Savoyards, as nations oc- 
casionally do, somewhat prematurely acclaimed their con- 
querors as their liberators, the Syndic of Chambéry de- 
lightedly handed over the keys of the town to Montesquieu, 
the Senate submitted to him. 

Not so the Count de Maistre. Birth, tradition and an in- 
corruptible personal loyalty attached him to the principle of 
hereditary monarchy—he would sacrifice ‘‘neither his prin- 
ciples, his country, nor his king.”’ 

Those were days when it was thought quite simple for a 
wife to help her husband to sacrifice home, fortune and the 
future of their children at the call of duty. People really lived 
dangerously then, the worldly-minded in a spirit of adventure 
that surprises our tamer mentality, the unworldly in a quite 
literal dependence on Providence. Joseph de Maistre, with 
his wife and two children, left Chambéry and took refuge at 
Aosta until the following year, when the law of ‘‘the Allo- 
broges’’ threatened to deprive the emigrated of all their pos- 
sessions. Her husband was absent at the Court of Turin, but 
Madame de Maistre was not going to submit to rank injus- 
tice ; loyalty was one thing, to let one’s children be robbed for 
lack of personal courage was another; she fled back alone 
across the Alps to Chambéry to defy the authorities. Her hus- 
band, terribly alarmed for her safety, rushed after her, cate- 
gorically refused to take the oath or even to promise a con- 
tribution to the war: “I give no money to help kill my 
brothers who serve the king,’’ he said. Armed men invaded 
his home and so alarmed his wife that her third child was born 
next day. As soon as he could, de Maistre, this time for good 
and ‘‘without regrets,’’ left his home, his worldly possessions 
and his country for Lausanne, where he acted as a sort of 
Envoy, the kitchen serving as a chancellery. 
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During the five years of exile on the blue-skied lake of 
Geneva, de Maistre began his literary career. In 1796 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘Considerations on France,’’ the first written con- 
demnation of the French Revolution, of ‘‘an extraordinary 
subtlety of observation,’’ says Albert Blanc in his copiously 
documented ‘‘Political Memoirs and Letters of Joseph de 
Maistre’; twenty years later the force and clear-sightedness 
of its predictions were to be justified by events. 

At Lausanne, then a highly intellectual centre, de Maistre 
met the Neckers, the famous ex-Finance Minister of Louis 
XVI, and the Minister’s more famous daughter, Madame de 
Staél. The exiled Savoyard seems to have formed part, if 
only occasionally, of both brilliant circles and got on well 
enough with the most talked of woman in Europe partly from 
the fact of being a most excellent listener. (Schiller had said 
of her that when she left Weimar he felt as if he were getting 
up again after an illness.) At any rate, she assured her friends 
that de Maistre was, with Pitt and her father, one of the only 
real politicians in Europe. On his side he was not dazzled, 
nor likely to be, by the author of ‘‘Corinne.’’ He considered 
her remarkable gifts vitiated by excessive adulation and the 
current philosophies of which he was, perhaps, the greatest, 
and certainly the most impassioned, opponent. ‘‘I do not 
know,”’ he wrote of her, ‘‘of any other head so completely 
perverted,’’ and added with one of the too-sweeping asser- 
tions into which his temperament at times betrayed him, 
“that is the infallible effect, on any woman, of the modern 
philosophies.’’ Whether Madame de Staél had any hope of 
adding to her train of admirers the distinguished stranger 
from Savoy does not appear, the idea would have grimly 
amused him. On the whole, however, he seems rather to have 
liked her; years later he asked a friend to assure her of his 
“‘remembrance’’—(‘‘as to that,’’ his letter added, ‘‘I am by 
no means lying !’’); his principles were inflexible, but his pri- 
vate judgment was never narrow. 

At the end of five years he was called to Turin by the new 
King, Charles Emmanuel IV, but before long Turin was 
taken by the French, and de Maistre had to leave for Venice. 
There the family lived for three years on the 3,000 francs 
saved from the wreck of their fortunes—they were down to 
their last golden piece when the king was restored to his 
kingdom and de Maistre was sent to help govern Sardinia. 
It was a stroke of genius on the part of Charles Emmanuel. 
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Chaos reigned in the island; when revolution had broken out 
in France the islanders, too, had revolted, hatred of their 
‘‘foreign’’ compatriots still raged when the Count de Maistre 
arrived at Cagliari, the capital. Finance for the people was 
non-existent, and the nobility showed ‘‘an extreme repug- 
nance to paying their debts’’ ; Sardinian waters were used as 
their own by foreign countries, and internal affairs were no 
better regulated. M. de Maistre was undismayed, he simply 
took up the reins of his chancellery and kept them, mastered 
the intricacies of business, withstood all ‘‘influence,’’ revoked 
sentences on the innocent and simply refused to sign unjust 
or foolish measures. He found time to write long letters to 
his family, ‘‘masterpieces of wit, goodness and inexhaustible 
tenderness.’’ After two strenuous years he was ‘“‘rewarded”’ 
by being named Ambassador to the Court of Russia. 

It was exile once more from his family: ‘‘I am far from 
telling you I am content, or at least happy, in spite of so 
brilliant a destination,’’ he wrote home. ‘*To be happy my 
family would need to be round me, but it is precisely my ten- 
derness which gives me strength to leave you. It is for you 
I go without you.” 

All is not gold that glitters. The “‘brilliant’’ Russian ap- 
pointment glittered, but it was very far from being of gold. 
De Maistre set out in 1803, passing through Rome to pay his 
homage to Pius VII, spent his own money on the tremen- 
dous Russian journey and was never repaid; and his fifteen 
years at the richest Court in Europe were passed in a gilded 
poverty galling in the extreme to one of his birth and char- 
acter. Not only could he not afford the usual secretary, but 
in order to have the second man-servant, obligatory in St. 
Petersburg, he had to engage a condemned prisoner, turned, 
happily, into an honest man. Owing to the ‘‘avarice and in- 
gratitude’ of his sovereign, the only member of his family 
he could afford to send for until eleven years later was his 
son Rodolphe whom the Tzar took into his own service. The 
King of Sardinia was admittedly short of money, but not to 
the extent of paying his Ambassador five times less than the 
worst paid Minister at the Court, the Minister of Prussia. 

The Count de ‘Maistre not only held his own in these 
paralysing circumstances, but the Tzar honoured him with 
his personal friendship, while he was respected and welcomed 
by the whole resplendent circle of society. He, in his turn, 
frequented it on foot and without a respectable but indispen- 
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sable fur pelisse, and enjoyed it! He was the most brilliant 
conversationalist in the capital, but it was his personal worth 
that made—and left—its mark. In a land where conversion 
to Catholicism was rare, he was responsible for notable con- 
versions, including that of the remarkable and saintly Madame 
Swetchine. He was able to obtain for his friends the Jesuits 
the privilege of erecting their college at Polotsk into a uni- 
versity, but the event excited the jealousy of the Russian 
clergy and ended by alarming the Government, already ac- 
cused of too great liberalism. Like de Maistre himself the 
Jesuits were reproached with ‘“‘converting the aristocracy,”’ 
and the Tzar was induced to intervene. He refused, how- 
ever, to do more than exile the Society from St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 

It was in the midst of so much private worry and public 
work that de Maistre wrote his most famous books, including 
his masterpiece, ‘‘Du Pape.’’ He had been the most outspoken 
critic of what he indeed termed the ‘‘apostasy’’ of Pius VII 
in yielding to Napoleon’s demand to be crowned by the Pope 
himself in Paris. His book was, none the less, the most 
magnificent synthesis and eulogy of the Papacy, and is said 
to have contributed towards the definition in 1870 of Papal 
Infallibility. It need not be added that de Maistre repented 
of his impetuous misjudgment of Pius VII, when later that 
great Pontiff risked persecution and imprisonment sooner than 
grant Napoleon his divorce. The book has the qualities, and 
their defects, of its author, ‘“‘preoccupied,’’ as his biographer 
Albalat himself says, ‘‘with hitting hard as much as hitting 
right .. . loving above all things vehemence and affirmation.”’ 
“Du Pape’’ was, of course, written in French, the official 
language of de Maistre’s country, it was badly received by the 
French Government, coldly by the still too-Gallican French 
clergy, while Rome itself appeared almost stunned by the 
ardour of its champion. Those were days as troubled as our 
own and the Pope himself hesitated to accept the dedication of 
a new edition of so startling a challenge to the world at large. 
It was not until after his death, as de Maistre himself fore- 
told, that his greatest work was really acclaimed. 

The ‘‘Soirées de St. Petersburg’’ were less doubtfully re- 
ceived, they contained his celebrated attack on Locke, the 
English philosopher. The ‘‘Soirées’’ were followed by his 
destructive study of ‘‘Bacon”’ and by ‘‘The Gallican Church.”’ 
The Baconian system enjoyed at that time a tremendous 
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prestige; to its crude scientific tenets and rationalism Joseph 
de Maistre attributed the evil philosophies of the day, and it 
roused in him all that was fiercest and most uncompromising. 

He was, at least intellectually, at home in Russia. The 
Slav mysticism tallied with his own tendencies. An autocrat 
by nature, the autocracy of the Tzars was in line with his 
political principles—liberty under an hereditary leader, a re- 
stricted liberty well directed, as he thought that of Alexander 
to be. Above all, he had his intercourse with the Society of 
Jesus which he considered the firmest bulwark of law and 
order ; he was convinced that, but for its suppression, it could 
have averted revolution in Europe. 

The Ambassador had long demanded his recall ; it did not 
come till he was named President of the Supreme Courts of 
Turin in 1817. He died five years later regretting his in- 
ability to work further for God and humanity. In the last 
months of his life, his powerful constitution gave way, 
paralysis set in; but his spirit remained undaunted, his piety 
undiminished. He had around him all those he loved best 
when, on February 26th, the serene end came. With the help 
of a sum lent to him by a friend, and the modest indemnity 
such as all emigrés had received, he had been enabled to buy 
a property—it was the only material inheritance one of the 
greatest men of his time was able to leave his children. 


MRS. GEORGE NORMAN. 





The Lights of Candle-Mass 


HINES on a darkened world 
—Blood-stained, as armies pass— 
Our Lady’s Candle-Mass. 


We pray that Purity 
Enfold us where we stand 
With candles in our hand. 


So strong shines Love. His flame 
—How faint the light we hold— 
Gold, from His Ark of Gold. 


Two Lights at Candle-Mass 
No state-imposed decree 
Can dim, nor tyranny. 


M. WINTER WERE. 
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A PAPAL POINTER TO PEACE 


N what appears to have been a remarkable address, given 
[: the American Club in Paris on January 18th, Sir Ronald 

Campbell, the new British Ambassador, referred to Pope 
Pius XII as ‘‘the most revered figure in Christendom.’’ This 
was only one of several recent indications that the English 
attitude towards the Holy See to-day is very different from 
that which obtained during the War of 1914—1918. Not, I 
imagine, that the old prejudices have disappeared altogether. 
Far from it, unfortunately. But to some extent they have 
gone to ground, to re-emerge occasionally, as, for example, 
during the Spanish conflict, rather like startled rabbits peer- 
ing anxiously out of their burrows. In the normal English 
view of life there lingers a certain anti-Catholic bias, an under- 
current of mistrust and even suspicion, the legacy of one of 
the most successful experiments in propaganda which history 
has known. But, for all that, there is evidence of growing 
respect for the Holy See, partly because of its unique position 
which, in these unstable and tragic years, it is increasingly 
difficult to ignore, and in part, too, because both Pius XI and 
Pius XII have made a profound impression on many of our 
non-Catholic countrymen by their breadth of vision, their 
manifestly statesmanlike qualities, and by their courageous 
stand against those very same evils which we have been com- 
pelled at last to face with arms. 

It may be objected that this change of attitr-de has very 
little to do with religion, and the argument is probably cor- 
rect. Still, the fact remains that the Holy See does enjoy 
here at the moment a greater prestige than at any time during 
the past hundred years. Now it is not merely that the average 
Englishman feels that Pius XII is in sympathy with the Allied 
defence of law and justice, whereas in the previous War he 
was led falsely to understand that Benedict XV was inclined 
to favour the Central Powers. There are deeper reasons than 
this. They may be discovered, in part, in the Englishman’s 
belief that his present cause is clearly and fundamentally a 
just one. Speaking on January 20th, Lord Halifax asserted 
with conviction and with truth that if ever the British people 
had been right in the past—and he insisted that this was so— 
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in resisting the domination of Europe by any one Power, they 
were doubly so right to-day. Recent articles in the neutral 
Press, for instance, the admirable exposé of Belgium’s posi- 
tion and problems which appeared from the pen of Father 
Albert Muller, S.J., in La Vie Economique et Sociale, and 
which we hope shortly to reproduce in these pages, or the ar- 
guments of Canon Leclerq in La Cité Chrétienne, agree that 
the war, as undertaken by the Allies, though it ought not to 
be termed a religious war, is thoroughly justified and just. To 
maintain, Father Muller boldly states, that the Church is not 
interested in the outcome of this struggle is as nonsensical as 
the suggestion that the Church had not the slightest interest 
in the Christian victories over the Turks at Lepanto and 
Vienna which her Liturgy still commemorates. Last month 
we ventured to analyse the real issue of the war in the follow- 
ing paragraph. May we be pardoned for repeating it? This 
issue is: 


whether international dealings are to have a basis of law 
and right and agreement in which promises and guaran- 
tees are binding, or are to be reduced to a grander and 
glorified version of the burglar’s ‘“‘smash and grab.”’ Is 
force to be the sole arbiter, force employed by a Power 
whose own plighted word has not the slightest value, 
whose guarantees and agreements, however publicly 
given or concluded, are thrown aside whenever it may 
appear convenient? Peace and international order are 
impossible without a system of law which shall be re- 
spected, without some degree of confidence that you may 
rely upon the solemn professions of the Power with 
which you have to deal. Once truth is replaced by a 
technique of lies and trickery, and honour degraded to a 
brutal self-assertion which sees its glory in the arrogant 
oppression of weaker peoples—and this with an effrontery 
and a cynicism that has no excuse to plead and knows 
no limits—then civilization has indeed gone. It is the 
outward aspect of a State that has drawn the last conse- 
quences of its totalitarianism. If liberty be proscribed at 
home, there will be little concern for its preservation in 
others; where minorities, racial or religious, are perse- 
cuted, there will be scant hope of tolerance for the culture, 
aspirations and well-being of neighbouring folk. And 
yet European order demands such tolerance, and clamours 
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aloud that this callous and wicked aggression be checked. 
It is in this sense that Britain and France are defending 
fundamental values that are assuredly part of the Chris- 
tian heritage. 


It is partly this belief that, with whatever mixture of 
motives, he is, in the main, defending freedom and decency 
in international relations, is standing for the rule of law and 
reason against irresponsible force that is altering the normal 
Englishman’s attitude to the Pope. He is beginning to realize 
that the Holy See has opposed Bolshevism from the start, 
while the wordy prophets of democracy were wasting their 
sympathies on it and pretending even that it deserved in some 
mysterious and unintelligible manner to be classed as demo- 
cratic, and has with equal vigour exposed and denounced the 
errors and the crimes of Nazidom. He may have been brought 
up to dislike the claims to authority of the Catholic Church, 
its priesthood or its liturgy, but to-day he has ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing that the Church is the chief defender of the 
rights of individual and family against the all-grasping State 
and of smaller peoples against their violent neighbours, and 
is, at the same time, the consistent advocate of a peace estab- 
lished upon the twin principles of justice and co-operation. 
And, looking ahead, he may well understand that the brave 
new world which, we are promised, will be the result of this 
war aS we were assured it would be the outcome of the last, 
will not be secured by man-made treaties or elaborate schemes, 
however inspired and idealistic their devisers, unless into their 
various clauses and designs is breathed a vigorous and 
quickening Christian spirit. From what other source is that 
spirit to come than from the Church of Christ and from 
Christ’s earthly Vicar, whom more and more of our country- 
men are learning, at least to respect as ‘‘the most revered figure 
in Christendom’’ ? 

It would be a grave pity, I think, were we to neglect the 
opportunity, afforded us by this growth of Papal prestige, 
to put forward the Papal, that is the Catholic, principles which 
concern peace and decent international behaviour. I do not 
wish at this moment to enter upon the discussion of war- 
aims or peace-aims, at least in any detail. They have been 
discussed already, in books and pamphlets as well as in the 
columns of The Times, The Daily Telegraph and The Man- 
chester Guardian. Many of the proposals made have been 
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distinctly helpful, some few insignificant or useless ;some were 
grimly realistic, others just as blithely Utopian. But in this 
important matter we should do well to take as a basis for 
Catholic thought and conversation the five points outlined by 
the Holy Father in his Christmas address to the College of 
Cardinals. They are a basis rather than a programme, for 
they enunciate principles that have to be taken into account, 
if there is to be any settlement worthy of the name. And, if 
they be examined in conjunction with the statements and ap- 
peals of Benedict XV during and immediately after the War 
of 1914—1918, there is seen at once to exist a remarkable con- 
tinuity between the thought of the two Popes. 

After an eloquent reference to the spirit of joy and peace 
which is the appropriate Christmas atmosphere for men of 
good will, Pius XII sorrowfully remembers that this Christ- 
mas message has fallen upon deafened ears : men have ignored 
the voice of reasonableness, have betrayed their common 
brotherhood in God and Christ. We have been witnesses, he 
reminds us, of acts that cannot be reconciled with positive 
international law, with the principles of the natural law itself 
orwith the most elementary feelings of humanity. Among such 
acts the following are explicitly enumerated : the wanton at- 
tack upon aweaker, industrious and peace-loving people under 
the pretext of a threat or menace to the stronger Power, which 
neither existed nor was intended, and which was not in the 
least degree possible ; atrocities, from whatever side they have 
been perpetrated, and the unlawful use of destructive weapons 
against non-combatants and refugees, upon old men, women 
and children ; contempt for human dignity, liberty and life; 
the even more widespread dissemination of anti-Christian and 
atheistic propaganda, particularly among youth. 

The first of the Pope’s five points arises out of this con- 
demnation of cruelty and aggression. In a peace settlement 
of justice and honour the right of all nations, great and small, 
powerful and weak, to their life and independence must be 
secured. Then follows a sentence which is a direct refutation 
of the Nazi thesis of Lebensraum, interpreted for their own 
convenience without the least regard for the equally necessary 
Lebensraiumer of other peoples. ‘‘La volunta di vivere d’una 
nazione non deve mai equivalere alla sentenza di morte per 
un’ altra’’ (The will or determination to live of one nation 
must never involve—or mean—a sentence of death upon 
another nation). ‘‘When such equality of rights,’’ continues 
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the Pontiff, ‘‘has been destroyed or injured or placed in 
jeopardy, the juridical order demands reparation. But the 
extent and measure of this reparation is not determined by the 
sword or by a mere arbitrary decision, but in accordance with 
the norms of justice and mutual equity.”’ 

In this matter of reparation a certain difference is to be 
observed between the terms of Benedict’s peace appeal to the 
leaders of the warring Powers, dated August 1, 1917, and this 
first of the five points of Pius XII. The former’s proposai 
was that there should be no reparations in the stricter sense, 
but merely the restitution of occupied territory. 


As to the damage to be made good and the cost of the 
war, we can see no other solution of the question except 
that of laying down the general principle of an entire and 
reciprocal condonation. This is, moreover, justified by 
the immense benefits that will accrue from disarmament 
—the more so as a continuance of such slaughter solely 
for economic reasons would be inconceivable. If, in cer- 
tain cases, on the other hand, there are special grounds 
for it, let these be considered justly and equitably. 

But these peaceful agreements, with the immense ad- 
vantages which flow from them, are not possible without 
the reciprocal restitution of territories at the moment oc- 
cupied. Consequently, this would mean, on the part of 
Germany, a total evacuation of Belgium, with a guarantee 
of her full independence, political, military and economic, 
as against any other Power whatsoever ; a similar evacua- 
tion of French territory; and on the part of other bel- 
ligerents, a like restitution of the German Colonies.’ 


Pius XII, on the other hand, does refer directly to repara- 
tion, not to be imposed at the arbitrary pleasure of the victor, 
but to be agreed to as far as justice demands. 

It is, therefore, unthinkable that we should call a halt to 
our military measures until we can be reasonably certain that 
just and fitting reparation will be made to Poland. What is 
true in Poland’s case is doubtless just as true of Finland, even 
if we are not officially at war with the Soviets: and it can be 
argued that some such reparation is also due to Czechs and 
Austrians. But Poland’s remains the test case. ‘‘The only 

1 “Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’’ Vol. IX, p. 419. Full extracts from these docu- 
ments of Benedict XV as well as many other valuable passages of Catholic 
teaching and thought on international questions are to be found in Mr. John 


Eppstein’s excellent work ‘“‘The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations,"’ 
a work that cannot be too highly recommended. 
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reason why peace cannot be made to-morrow,’’ Lord Halifax 
has stated (January 2oth), ‘‘is that the German Government 
have as yet given no evidence of their readiness to repair the 
damage that they have wrought upon their neighbours, or of 
their capacity to convince the world that any pledge they may 
subscribe to is worth more than the paper on which it may 
be written.”’ 

Unfortunately, the situation is even worse. Not only is 
there no evidence of any change of the German heart for the 
better, there is ‘‘the unimpeachable testimony of eye- 
witnesses’’—to use the phrase of the Vatican wireless station 
—that the German oppression of the Polish people is being 
every day intensified. It is no longer aggression in the heat 
of war and under the supposed sting of grievances and 
menaces : it is the deliberate, cold-blooded attempt to humili- 
ate, degrade, impoverish and even to extirpate that gallant 
people. On January 22nd the Vatican radio announced that 
it was in receipt from Warsaw, Cracow, Pomerania, Poznan 
and Silesia ‘‘an almost daily tale of destitution, destruction 
and infamy of every kind’’ which made it abundantly clear 
‘that the horror and inexcusable excesses committed upon a 
helpless and homeless people (as peaceful and unpretentious 
as any in Europe) are not confined to the districts under Rus- 
sian occupation.’’ Even more violent and persistent is the 
assault upon elementary justice and decency ‘‘in that portion 
of prostrate Poland which has fallen to German administra- 
tion. The richest part of Western Poland is being uncere- 
moniously stolen from the Poles and handed over to Germans, 
while the real proprietors are packed off in evil-smelling trains 
to the war-harried regions of Warsaw, which the Holy Father 
only last week described as ‘a desert where once the smiling 
harvest waved.’ ’’ Stark hunger, it was asserted, stared 70 
per cent of Poland’s population in the face, as its reserves 
of food-stuffs and implements were transferred to Germany. 
Jews and Poles were being herded into separate ghettos, her- 
metically sealed and pitifully inadequate for the economic 
subsistence of the millions destined to live in them. Finally, 
aS a crowning iniquity, there was ‘“‘the cynical suppression 
of all but the merest suggestion of religious worship in the 
lives of one of the most pious and devout of the peoples 
of Europe.’’* How can we possibly expect peace and agree- 


1 Cf. report in The Times for January 23rd: even more gruesome details 
are given in The Daily Telegraph of the following day. 
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ment and a settled Europe—we must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion—ualess and until the consequences of this appalling and 
disgusting behaviour shall have been adequately righted ? 

The second point advanced by Pope Pius XII is that there 
must be a general disarmament to which all the peoples con- 
cerned should agree, and which will have to be so radical that 
only those armed forces will be tolerated which are necessary 
to guarantee internal law and order. A peace settlement of 
which this programme does not form an integral part, will be 
incomplete and unreal and will soon show that it lacks the 
vitality to endure. Here Pius XII speaks in the language 
of his predecessor. At the head of those points ‘‘which seem 
to offer the foundations of a just and lasting peace’’ Benedict 
XV placed the following paragraph : 


First of all, the fundamental point must be that the 
moral force of Right shall be substituted for the material 
force of arms: whence must follow a just agreement of 
all for the simultaneous and reciprocal reduction of arma- 
ments, in accordance with rules and guarantees hereafter 
to be established, in a measure sufficient and necessary 
for the maintenance of order in each State; next, as a 
substitute for armies, the institution of arbitration, with 
its high peace-making function, subject to regulations to 
be agreed upon, and sanctions to be determined against 
the State which should refuse either to submit inter- 
national questions to arbitration or to accept its decision.’ 


Possibly little would be gained by a glance backwards at 
the Disarmament Conference, with its record of jealousies, 
intrigues and failure, and by any attempt to apportion the 
responsibility for that failure. But what intelligent man is 
there anywhere to-day who will not find himself compelled 
to agree with the judgment of the two Popes that peace and 
—we might add—reasonable prosperity are impossible of 
achievement without a far-reaching scheme of disarmament ? 
This disarmament, Pope Pius insists, must be ‘‘mutuamente 
consentito, organico, progressivo,’’ and must be carried 
through not merely in the material order of guns and tanks 
and bombs but in that also of mind and spirit : in other words, 
it has to be accompanied by a lessening of tension between 
various nations and by the abatement of that poisonous and 
devilish propaganda which has so embittered and warped 


1“*Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’’ Vol. IX, p. 418. 
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men’s minds. An end must be set to that ‘‘profonda 
sfiducia,’’ that profound lack of confidence, that deep mutual 
distrust which is so marked a characteristic of international 
life to-day. 

Pope Benedict’s emphasis upon arbitration and the use of 
sanctions introduces us naturally to the third of the points 
sketched by Pope Pius. The former, in his Encyclical ‘‘Pacem 
Dei Munus Pulcherrimum,”’ of May 23, 1920, stated clearly 
that ‘‘it is much to be wished that all States, putting aside 
mutual suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather a sort 
of family of peoples, calculated both to maintain their own 
independence and to safeguard the order of human society.”’ 
He was referring to a league of peoples, and not necessarily 
to the League of Nations with the special organization and 
the particular spirit which came to be associated with that 
body. In major political issues the League of Nations has 
failed, whatever be the measure of its success in minor dis- 
putes and social work. This failure can be attributed to grave 
mistakes such as the initial refusal to admit Germany, or the 
later admission of the Soviets, to the fiasco of a half-hearted 
experiment in sanctions, to the absence of any spiritual ideal 
in the League’s work. In his third point, Pius XII contents 
himself with the wise reminder that in any reconstruction of 
international society we have to study the lessons of the past 
and to recognize where there have been mistakes and omis- 
sions and a general deficiency. International institutions ful- 
fil a function that is at once of the highest import and at the 
same time most difficult and burdened with grave respon- 
sibility : it is essential, therefore, to take notice of previous 
defects and failures. 


And, since it is so hard—one is tempted to say almost 
impossible—for human weakness to foresee everything 
and assure everything at the moment when peace treaties 
are drafted—for then it is no easy matter to be free from 
passion and bitterness—the establishment of juridical 
institutions which would serve to guarantee the loyal and 
faithful fulfilment of terms and, in case of acknowledged 
need, their revision and correction, is of decisive impor- 
tance for the honourable acceptance of a peace treaty and 
for the avoidance of one-sided infractions and interpre- 
tations of those peace terms. 


It is clear, then, that the Holy Father envisages as an essen- 
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tial part of any effective settlement some kind of international 
body which will fulfil the various functions which it was once 
hoped would be fulfilled by the Geneva League. ‘‘Nel creare 
o ricostituire le istituzioni internazionali’’—he speaks of 
“creating anew’’ or “‘reconstituting.’’ In the past few years 
Catholics in most countries have felt themselves slowly and 
regretfully estranged from the League and the various League 
of Nations Unions. Their reasons were usually serious ones. 
This does not mean—and Pius XII shows us that it does not 
mean—that we should abandon the ideals, too imperfectly and 
ineffectively embodied in the League we have known, the 
ideals of a positive Society of nations co-operating for their 
own and the universal good. 

Indeed, the fourth point of Pope Pius supposes some such 
positive collaboration. If there is to exist a better order in 
Europe, he urges, the true needs and the reasonable demands 
of the nations and their racial minorities must be seriously 
considered. Even when such demands cannot claim to have 
the force of a strict right, even where they appear to run 
counter to recognized treaties and agreements, they ought, 
nevertheless, to be examined in a friendly spirit : and where 
there are real grounds for such demands, they should be dealt 
with by means of a reasonable, wise and harmonious revision 
or adjustment of existing treaties and arrangements. May 
we not read into this suggestion of the Holy Father a plea 
that we should consider the situation, the aspirations of poorer 
peoples and be willing, at some sacrifice and cost to ourselves, 
to help them to alleviate that situation and to satisfy, to a 
reasonable degree, those aspirations—by making it possible 
for them, once confidence shall have been restored, to avail 
themselves of the economic advantages which we certainly 
possess and which they very frequently do not enjoy? 

Finally, in a fifth and last point, the Pope places the whole 
consideration on a loftier and spiritual plane. We can scarcely 
do better than paraphrase his eloquent words. 


But even the best and most complete settlements will 
be imperfect and destined to ultimate failure, unless those 
who guide the policy of nations, and the nations them- 
selves, be penetrated more and more with that spirit which 
alone can give force and vigour to the otherwise dead 
letter of international agreement; by that spirit of deli- 
cate and sensitive responsibility which weighs and 
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measures all human enactments in accordance with the 
sacred and unshakeable principles of the Divine Law; 
with that hunger and thirst for justice which was pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount and which has, as 
its natural postulate, a moral justice; with that universal 
charity which is the epitome and the highest expression 
of the Christian. ideal, and which builds a bridge even 
towards those who have no share in the Faith we so 
proudly entertain. 


We do not fail to recognize, the Pontiff reminds us, the seri- 
ous difficulties which may exist in the realization of these 
aims. But if ever—those inspiring words continue—there 
were a purpose worthy of the gallant crusading of generous 
spirits; if ever there were a spiritual endeavour which, with 
a new truth, might sound the cry, ‘‘God does will this,’’ it is 
surely this high purpose and this noble aim—to lead the 
peoples back from the muddy waters of material and selfish 
interest to the living fountain of Divine Right, which alone 
can give that morality, that dignity and peace of which far 
too long we have experienced the bitter want and need. 
And so, in these days when faithful Catholics look quite 
naturally and without undue worry towards the Holy See, 
and when the prestige of that See has increased—almost be- 
yond our fondest expectations—among the non-Catholic Eng- 
lish public, we would do well to point to the wise and en- 
couraging words of the Holy Father. There will be no final 
peace upon earth until it becomes the peace of Christ in a 
world that has become Christ’s Kingdom. It is our task, 
and our privilege, to strive, as earnestly and as gallantly as 
we can, to bring the ideal and the principles of such a peace 


to our fellow-men. 
JOHN MURRAY. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the appreciation of Father Thurston’s work which appeared 
in the December number for 1939 it was stated, with reference to 
his critical method, that ‘‘if any picturesque legend were shown to 
be historically unjustified, then so much the worse for the legend.”’ 
This general remark was naturally not intended to settle any par- 
ticular controversy in which he had been engaged, least of all his 
discussion of ‘‘The Blood Miracles of Naples’’ with a distinguished 
naval officer, for whose person and scholarship Father Thurston 
had, incidentally, the highest respect. 





























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A NOTE ON FINLAND. 


AD I been asked six months ago to answer a few general 

questions about Finland and the Finns, my answers would, 
I fear, have afforded sorry reading—if indeed I had ever reached 
the stage of writing them. Jan Sibelius and Nurmi were familiar 
names, and I might have hazarded a third, Jarnefelt, with the 
lurking suspicion that he might prove to be a Dane after all. Pro- 
fessor Tancred Borenius one knew of—and it seemed odd that the 
names of a people so far to the North should terminate in -ius. 
As to the land itself—one knew vaguely where it was, and rather 
more vaguely what it was like, and what had been its history. I 
believe that many of us pictured the Finns as first cousins to the 
Eskimos, living in igloos and clad in a permanent covering of 
heavy sheepskin. 

It has been said that it takes a major war to teach the English- 
man geography. But are we to be blamed when our savants, who 
should know better, make the very same mistakes as ourselves? 
In his admirable travel-book ‘‘Lapland Journey,’’ published in 
1938, Dr. Halliday Sutherland describes a trek through the 
northern regions of Finland and Norway. Before setting out from 
Helsinki he had a long conversation with a Finnish professor who 
complained to him of the universal confusion abroad between Finns 
and Lapps. ‘‘Saxo Grammaticus, the old Danish chronicler of 
1150 to 1220, pictured the Finns as if they were Lapps.’’ ‘‘So 
also,’’ he continued, ‘‘does the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1929. 

In the fourteenth edition you will find a picture entitled ‘A 
Finn with his native conveyance of reindeer and sledge.’ The 
supposed Finn is dressed in picturesque Lapp costume and is ac- 
companied by that arctic animal, the reindeer. Now I myself, and 
the majority of my countrymen, have never seen Lapp costumes 
except in ethnographical museums, and the only reindeer I have 
ever seen are in our zoological garden.”’ 

So far the Finnish professor. Dr. Halliday Sutherland then 
proceeds to break a whole bundle of lances in the Finnish cause. 
Its standard of education, he maintains, is higher than our own: 
all university education is free to those who have passed matricu- 
lation, a very stiff test: and amongst all classes is the desire to 
possess a degree. ‘‘Amid the pinewoods on the outskirts of Hel- 
sinki are the four most modern hospitals in Europe.’’ Helsinki 
is the cleanest capital he has seen: ‘‘indeed, the Finns have stan- 
dards of personal, domestic and civic cleanliness far in advance of 
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Western and Southern Europe. It is no exaggeration that by 
comparison with the streets of London you could eat food off the 
pavements of Helsinki.’’ And so good-bye to our vision of rein- 
deer, igloos and the like. The Finnish triumphs at the Olympic 
Games should have saved us from at least this picturesque error. 

History, as we know it, has little to say of the Finns before 
the eighth or ninth century. During the twelfth, in 1154 or 1157, 
their country was invaded by King Eric IX of Sweden, and the 
invasion brought Christian missionaries in its wake. About the 
same date attempts were being made from the Russian side to 
evangelize the Karelians. The first Western missionary of note 
was Bishop Henry of Upsala, who is generally thought to have 
been an Englishman, possibly of Norman descent, and who was 
consecrated by his fellow-countryman, Cardinal Nicholas Break- 
speare, at a Swedish Synod in 1152, at which the Cardinal was 
present as Papal Legate. Bishop Henry did not, unfortunately, 
long survive in the new mission-field: he was murdered in 1157, 
or early in the next year, for there existed a widespread tradition 
that he was canonized by his former consecrator, now Pope Adrian 
IV, in 1158. This belief, Professor Borenius reminds us, rests 
upon the flimsiest of foundations: in fact, the earliest mention of 
Bishop Henry as a saint occurs in a Papal Letter of 1296. He 
considers that Henry was never officially canonized, but was beati- 
fied about 1291—1292, in conformity with the procedure laid down 
by Pope Alexander III. A saint he was, however, in popular de- 
votion, and during the Middle Ages he became the Patron of 
Finland and one of the Patron Saints of Sweden. 

With St. Henry is associated a legend that is found also in the 
stories of other saints. His body, it is said, was placed after death 
on a sledge drawn by oxen which were then permitted to go in 
whatever direction they would. On the spot where they eventually 
halted a church was built and the body interred. Tradition asserts 
that they stopped at Nousis. At any rate, Nousis was the first 
Finnish bishopric and later, in 1300, St. Henry’s relics were trans- 
ferred from Nousis to the cathedral at Turku (Aabo is the Swedish 
name) where the episcopal see was now established. A similar 
tale is told of St. Notburga, the thirteenth-century peasant girl 
from Rattenberg in the Inn valley, whose local cultus was con- 
firmed in 1862 by Pius IX. Notburga’s funeral journey is given 
to us with a richer wealth of detail. Starting out from the castle 
where she had been in service, the ox-drawn wagon crossed the 
swiftly-rushing Inn, its waters making obliging way, and headed 
straight for a village church on the further side. Mourners fol- 
lowed in long procession. On reaching the church the oxen dis- 
appeared through the open doors: when the procession arrived, it 
was startled to find the oxen coming out of the church with their 
wagon empty: the coffin had been deposited on the church floor 
just in front of the High Altar. 
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But to return to Finland. Bishop Henry’s immediate successor 
died, like himself, a martyr’s death. But gradually the Gospel 
spread, neighbouring peoples were converted, churches rose, till 
in the early thirteenth century the country had an independent 
ecclesiastical organization of its own. Bishop Thomas, we are 
told, almost succeeded in detaching Finland from Sweden and in 
placing it under the direct administration of the Holy See. Monas- 


‘teries were constructed, learning began to flourish: some of the 


Finnish bishops were important figures in Christendom. Magnus 
Olai Tavast (1412—1450), for example, had gone on pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land whence he brought back manuscripts and various 
artistic treasures; Olaus Magni (1450—1460) was twice Rector 
of the University of Paris. 

But, alas! just as the Faith had come from Sweden, so too, in 
the sixteenth century, from Sweden came apostasy and heresy. 
Gustavus Vasa imposed Lutheranism, a renegade friar was ap- 
pointed first Lutheran bishop of Aabo: priests and religious were 
expelled, imprisoned, even martyred. The flame of faith that had 
so brightly burned, now began to flicker, and in time practically 
disappeared. During the course of the nineteenth century when 
Finland was a Grand Duchy under the Czars, a gradual tolerance 
was extended to the handful of Catholics who remained. By the 
Concordat of 1818, all the regions of Russia for which no special 
provision had been made were placed under the Archbishop of 
Mohileff who consequently directed the affairs of Finnish Catholics 
from St. Petersburg. The first Catholic post-Reformation church 
was built, in 1850, at Helsinki (or Helsingfors, as it was then 
called) and, less than two decades afterwards, Catholics were ac- 
corded legal recognition. Even prior to 1914 they had petitioned 
the Holy See to allow them a separate ecclesiastical existence. 
When this request was first made it was refused, but in 1920 
Finland became a Vicariate under a Dutch missionary priest who 
was soon consecrated a Titular Bishop. Slowly, very slowly, the 
work of the Church advances: churches and chapels have been 
erected in the principal cities. But the Finnish Catholics are still 
a pusillus grex, a tiny flock of some 1,660 souls in the charge of 
nine priests—out of a total population of close upon four million. 

Politically, Finland was connected with Sweden from the twelfth 
until the end of the eighteenth century. In consequence, the form 
and manner of its development was very similar to that of the 
Swedes. Early in the seventeenth century the Finnish Diet or 
Parliament was established with its four orders of nobility, clergy, 
burghers and peasantry: even before this, Finland had her own 
Supreme Court and currency. Finns enjoyed equal rights with 
Swedes, and there existed a certain tradition of freedom and self- 
administration which was far more liberal than anything which 
obtained in Russia. As the Swedish power declined and that of 
the Czars increased, a struggle developed for the possession of 
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Finland. Between 1710 and 1716, Peter the Great occupied the 
entire country, and by the treaty concluded in 1721 Russia ac- 
quired the eastern province of Viborg. Subsequent Swedish-Rus- 
sian conflicts brought no radical alteration of the situation until, 
in 1809, Finland and the neighbouring Aaland Islands were ceded 
to Russia. 

Alexander I, the first Czar to administer Finland, was, on the 
whole, a wise and moderate ruler. Before signing the peace treaty 
with Sweden, he had guaranteed Finnish autonomy, had assembled 
its Diet and given his assurance that the old constitutional laws 
of the country would be maintained. Finland became a Grand 
Duchy with the Czar himself as Grand Duke. After an interval 
of less conciliatory rule under Nicholas I, Alexander II returned 
to the milder methods of his namesake. The Finns were granted 
freedom of trade, local self-government, and a conscript army of 
their own. Towards the end of the century, however, the policy 
of repression carried the day: liberties were seriously curtailed, 
institutions suppressed: General Bobrikov, the Russian governor, 
was invested with dictatorial powers and eventually assassinated. 
Finnish national feeling, which had received a strong impetus from 
the revival of the Finnish language in the middle of the nineteenth 
centufy, was now sharpened by this foolish and brutal attempt to 
‘trussify’’ the country and its people. 

With the break-up of Russia in 1917, and the establishment of 
a Provisional Government, Finland's own administration was re- 
stored. On December 6, 1917, the Finns declared their national 
independence. This was recognized by the Bolsheviks, and finally 
ratified in the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. But the country was not 
altogether to escape disorder and civil war. Russian support was 
lent to an attempt at Red revolution, which was crushed by Finnish 
soldiery under Baron Mannerheim, who to-day is leading and in- 
spiring the magnificent Finnish defence against savage Soviet 
attacks, with the help of a German expeditionary column under 
General von der Goltz. That war over, Finland settled down to 
twenty years of patient work, reconstruction and genuine pro- 
gress. Sixty-five per cent. of her people may still be reckoned as 
peasantry, but industry has been developed: to-day close on twenty 
per cent. of the population dwell in towns. Relations with neigh- 
bouring Powers soon assumed a friendly character. Sweden wel- 
comed the new regime from the start, and though there was a 
certain estrangement arising from the dispute over the Aaland 
Islands, which incidentally are the ‘‘keys’’ of Stockholm’s defence, 
Finland definitely entered the Scandinavian Group in 1924, and 
since that date has regarded herself as a Scandinavian rather than 
a Baltic State. With the Soviet, peace, after the civil war, was 
signed in 1920, while in 1932 was negotiated a Finnish-Soviet Pact 
of non-aggression. 

The latest stages of Finnish-Soviet relations do not need re-tell- 
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ing. Demands for the cession of certain islands and naval and 
air bases made by the Soviet without serious justification were duly 
considered, and the Finnish Government showed itself willing to 
allow many of these demands. They did all they could to main- 
tain peace and were ready to make large sacrifices to this end. 
It was all of no avail. The Soviet administration, secure—as it 
thought—in its overwhelming superiority in men and arms, decreed 
the savage invasion of Finland. The few rags of Soviet prestige 
were still further torn and smirched. The Finns have resisted this 
brutal attack with a military skill and a strength of moral pur- 
pose which have evoked the admiration and profound sympathy of 
all free peoples throughout the world. Their defence is as fine and 
as heroic an exploit as any recorded in their own and the Norse 
sagas. May their splendid efforts prevail ! 
J.M. 





THE ETHICS OF REVIEWING. 


T. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI died some fifteen years before the 

first appearance of the Edinburgh Review. It may be owing 
to this fact or it may be simply the result of prudence on the part 
of the moral theologian who reflects that his book too must be 
reviewed, but certain it is that moralists are strangely silent on 
the subject of reviewing. And yet there are problems enough for 
the moralist in the reviewer’s trade; it has even been asked, ‘‘How 
far is it possible for a reviewer to avoid injustice?’’ The moral 
theology of detraction is clear in its main principles, but their 
application to the reviewer’s work is not easy, and it would be 
hard to find a moralist who has written at length on the possible 
conflict between the reviewer’s duty to the public and his need 
to avoid defaming the individual. Even before this, there is the 
problem of the reviewer’s public; for whom does he write, for 
the author or the publisher of the book, for people of literary taste, 
for the readers of his periodical, or simply to express his feelings? 
It cannot be claimed that what follows has more than an ex- 
ploratory value, and if it leads to wiser utterances and more 
searching analyses, its purpose will have been achieved. 

First, then, of the reviewer’s function. Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
last year in her tract on reviewing put about the idea that the 
reviewer of imaginative literature—poetry, drama, fiction—might 
be abolished in favour of two gentlemen known as Gutter and 
Stamp, of whom one, the Gutter, ‘‘will write out a short statement 
of the book,’’ while Stamp will affix ‘‘an asterisk to signify ap- 
proval, a dagger to signify disapproval. This statement—this 
Gutter and Stamp production—will serve instead of the present 
discordant and distracted twitter.’’ It will serve the library public 
and the publisher, while the author, who is still clamouring for 
good advice, will be allowed to approach the abolished reviewer 
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who has in the meantime retired to a literary Harley Street and 
set up a consulting-room where he dispenses, in strict privacy, 
good advice and genuine literary criticism to the writers of books. 
‘*History, politics and economics’’ are excluded from this scheme 
by its originator, perhaps because they are considered liable to be 
true or false, whereas the play or novel is simply a good play or 
a bad play, a good or bad novel. But whatever the reason for 
this dichotomy among books for review, the underlying assump- 
tion would not seem to be justified that there is a duty on the part 
of any reviewer to tender advice to the author. When a book is 
accepted for review there might be said to come into existence, 
morally if not legally, a contract of the type Do ut facias, between 
reviewer and publisher, by which the reviewer undertakes to inform 
the public about the book that has been submitted. He is not 
bound to praise it, and he has not taken a bribe, but the publisher 
is willing to accept his verdict and that of other reviewers rather 
than go back to the system (which prevailed down to the time of 
Goldsmith) whereby the publication of a book depended upon the 
securing of a wealthy patron or cohort of subscribers before the 
printing of the book was begun. This democracy in literature is 
probably a better thing than the oligarchic system of patronage 
which it replaced, though its defence is not being undertaken here. 
What is of moment is that the reviewer has no positive duty under 
this system to the author of the book, but only to the publisher. 
If the author is given good advice by the reviewer, that is an act 
of mere generosity. The publisher wants to know if the book is 
approved by popular judgment; he does not care, immediately, 
whether the author’s next book will be better than this one or 
worse. The reviewers are jurymen, or perhaps better, since no 
crime has been committed, they are representatives of the com- 
munity in the republic of letters. That the jury is not packed, nor 
the election of these representatives rigged, is due in the main to 
the high standard of integrity that was achieved in the first in- 
stance by The Edinburgh Review at its beginning in 1802, and 
that has been upheld, more or less, by English reviews since. 

A minor result of this function of the reviewer is that the belief 
which is sometimes expressed, that it would be immoral for a man 
to review the same book twice in different places, has every appear- 
ance of being justified, for it is an exact parallel to pluralism in 
matters of government. The opposite defect, of under-reviewing, 
t.e., of taking the thesis of the book and presenting it as one’s 
own contribution to the world of ideas, is equally blameworthy, 
and the fact that such a practice is not unknown has this advantage 
that it enables us to set before the reviewer for his guidance an 
Aristotelean mean. 

Concerning the qualities of the reviewer, it can at once be taken 
for granted that he ought to be painstaking enough to have read 
the main argument of the book under review and competent also 
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to affix the required asterisk or dagger. If his praise has such 
effect on the author as to lead him to produce a second book that 
is worthless, then the reviewer shares responsibility for that book 
and takes on himself the character that is known to moralists as 
Palpo, or the evil counsellor. If his jaundiced criticism or per- 
nickety fault-finding do harm to the book’s prospects, then he is 
accountable, just as much as he is when he passes over glaring 
mistakes or deceptions in the book. And if he does not understand 
the book, it would be more honest to say so than to pass on his 
mystification to the reader by presenting him with a dithyramb on 
nothing at all, or with his own ideas on the general subject in 
question. The literary quality of the review is hardly a matter for 
the moralist, but it is worth noticing that a review is not a pub- 
lisher’s catalogue, still less a blurb, and there have been reviews 
in the past that outlived the books they trumpeted or decried. 

The reviewer has this negative duty towards the author that he 
must not make known the author’s hidden defects which he hap- 
pens to know unless that is required by the common good. If the 
author was in the Casino throughout the time of his stay in Ruri- 
tania, he may, none the less, have written a good book about the 
country by dint of hard work with the encyclopedias on his im- 
poverished return, and it would be callous for the reviewer to give 
him away. But his chapters on Ruritanian literature or agriculture 
may be lifted bodily from another man’s work, and this needs point- 
ing out. Perhaps more mischief is done by surmises on the re- 
viewer’s part and attempts to discover the pattern of the author’s 
mind, as when it may be inferred that a writer is not a Catholic 
and therefore has written a book with this or that tendency, though 
in reality the writer is as good a Catholic as his reviewer. 

It will take some time for an age that is heavily biased towards 
introversion to cure itself, and while the prejudice lasts, the re- 
viewer cannot, as the reader cannot, avoid being interested more 
in the author than in his work; hence the idea of a literary Harley 
Street where authors can find a cure for this malady of writing 
with its periods of incubation, swift crisis, and long convalescence. 
A more objective age may well leave its authors to cure themselves, 
and in any case the true advancement of literature is hard to achieve 
in a republic of letters, just as it is difficult to bring about changes 
in Church art, which also is under democratic rules, being subject 
to the prohibition of ‘‘imagines insolitae’’ for churches, in Canon 
1279. But before there is an approach to works of perfection, it 
is important to achieve justice in reviewing. The Greeks produced 
most of their literary criticism incidentally, in the form of dialogue 
for the most part, and therefore they have not left to us an oath 
for reviewers as they have the Hippocratic oath for doctors; it is 


time that one was framed. 
J.H.c. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AUSTRALASIAN CATHOLIC RECORD: Oct., 1939. The Italian Prob- 
fem in Australia, by B. A. Santamaria. [A valuable study of 
the effects of emigration on the religion of Italians, with special 
reference to Australia but with obvious application to other 
English-speaking lands. } 

CaTHo.ic Citizen: Jan. 15, 1940. Silver Jubilee Number. [Con- 
tains a glance backwards, with reminiscences and appreciations, 
over twenty-five years of Catholic activity on the part of St. 
Joan’s Social and Political Alliance. ] 

Cité CHRETIENNE: Jan. 5, 1940. La Guerre Juste et la Pensée de 
Las Casas et de Vitoria, by José-M. de Semprun y Gurrea. [Has 
some clear reasoning upon the problem of recourse to arms and 
summarizes the teaching on this subject of the Spanish moralists, 
Las Casas and Vitoria. } 

CoMMONWEAL : Jan. 5, 1940. Civilization and Sovereignty, by 
E. 1. Watkin. [Helpful thoughts upon the need of a new inter- 
national organization, even if its main theme might be hotly 
debated. | 

Dusiin REviEw: Jan., 1940. Recent Developments in Penal 
Legislation, by Leo Page. [An interesting analysis of the pro- 
gress in the treatment of offenders which has been realized 
during the past forty years. ] 

Etupes: Jan. 5, 1940. Le Probléme des Réfugiés, by René 
Royblé. [The evacuation problem as it appears in the diary of 
a country mayor in a ‘“‘reception area.’’} 

HunGaRIAN QuaRTERLY : Winter, 1939—1940. Hungarian Middle 
Ages, by Christopher Dawson. [A review of the recently-pub- 
lished medieval Chronicles of Hungary, in which it is pointed 
out that Hungarian continuity was due to the union of an 
intensely national spirit with a sense of membership of the 
community of Western Christendom. ] 

In1sH EcciesiasticaL Recorp: Jan., 1940. The Native Schools 
of Ireland in the Penal Era, by Father Edward Cahill, S.J. [An 
account of the Irish ‘‘Hedge Schools’’ of the eighteenth century 
in which, it is claimed, there was a higher standard of popular 
education than in Great Britain, the American colonies or most 
of the countries of continental Europe. ] 

Srupigs : Dec., 1939. Spain Revisited—and Some Reflections, by 
Professor E. Allison Peers. [Contains impressions of a recent 
visit to Spain which are a healthy antidote to the faint praises 
of the secular Press. ] 

TaBLeT: Jan. 20, 1940. Mr. Wells and the Hidden Hand, by 
Christopher Hollis. [Mr. Wells is dealt with firmly and 


effectively. ] 
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1—BORIS SOUVARINE’S “STALIN” ? 


OR exhaustive treatment of the origins and evolution of the 

Bolshevik Party and its Dictator, Stalin, M. Souvarine’s 
recently published work, stands in a class by itself. The author 
was formerly a leading official of the French Communist Party 
and a member of the Executive of the Communist International. 
He has, therefore, had unrivalled opportunity for observing the 
technique of the Dictator of the Kremlin at close quarters. With 
critical powers unusual for a writer on the extreme Left, he has an 
immense capacity for amassing relevant information. Hence a 
work of some 676 pages. 

M. Souvarine shows clearly why Bolshevism succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in Russia as in no other European country. He 
endorses Herzen’s verdict that ‘‘We (Russians) lack all the riches 
and all the inheritance of the West. We have no heritage from 
Rome, from antiquity, from chivalry, from feudalism, nothing 
Catholic, hardly anything bourgeois in our traditions. Therefore, 
no regrets or relics, no respect for the past can hold us back’’ 
(p. 25). Contrary to all Marx’s predictions, revolution came in 
the most backward of all European countries, a country in which 
the industrial proletariat had only just come into existence. 

M. Souvarine is a strong admirer of Lenin and Trotsky but he 
is under no illusions as to the legacy bequeathed to Stalin in 1924. 
“Between 1917 and 1920,’’ he writes, ‘‘Lenin had successively 
declared for the democratic dictatorship of the workers and 
peasants, then for the dictatorship of the workers and the poor 
peasants, and then for the dictatorship of the workers. After 
October (1917) he did not hesitate to declare ‘Yes, dictatorship of 
a single party, and we will not yield an inch.’ He came to the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party, the only one qualified in his 
view to interpret the history of the revolution, and finally to the 
dictatorship of the Central Committee, of its Political Bureau, of 
an ‘oligarchy.’ Such was Stalin’s political education’’ (p. 258). 

The early career of Stalin is described with a wealth of learned 
detail. His years at the Tiflis seminary, his innumerable pamph- 
lets, his robber-banditry, set into relief a character portrayed in 
the following terms: ‘The first (characteristic) is a ‘will to power’ 
disproportionate to the will to know . . . ignoring the various 
forms of intellectual activity. . . The second characteristic is a 


‘ Stalin. By Boris Souvarine. London: Secker & Warburg. Pp. 676. 
Price, 158. 1939. 
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narrow realism, efficacious within strict limits; and with it a lack 
of appreciation of theory or of general ideas—a temper of mind 
inherited from his peasant ancestors. The third is a religious 
education overlaid with a travesty of Marxism consisting of ele- 
mentary formulae learned by heart like a catechism, and lastly 
oriental dexterity in intrigue, unscrupulousness, lack of sensitive- 
ness in personal relations, and scorn of men and of human life’? 
(p- 115). 

It is a chastening picture, which the impressive documentation 
of this book illuminates in a vast canvas. No major or minor 
episode in Stalin’s career is allowed to pass without much critical 
comment. But after 1924, M. Souvarine concentrates almost 
exclusively on Stalin’s personal history and is, therefore, inade- 
quate on Russian foreign policy at the time when wide powers 
were delegated to Chicherin and Litvinov. The Spanish Civil 
War and the League and ‘‘Popular Front’’ policy which obtained 
in Comintern circles during the years 1934 to August, 1939, re- 
ceive very scant attention in this book, which should be read in 
conjunction with Dr. Borkenau’s ‘‘The Communist International,”’ 
a remarkable survey of the European and Asiatic activities of 
Bolshevism. 

On the essential nature of the Soviet ‘‘experiment’’ in Russia 
M. Souvarine’s description is entirely convincing. Unlike the 
Webbs he makes a sharp distinction between political and 
economic institutions and the spirit which animates them. He 
would agree with Professor Postan that, in Russia, ‘‘You may 
have socialized the means of production. You have not socialized 
the means of compulsion.’’ The close study of the Russian 
political system from Lenin onwards reveals a condition of iron 
bureaucracy and rigid State capitalism that has many affinities 
with the Russian past. The only substantial difference is that the 
latest form of totalitarian bureaucracy is given the name of ‘‘scien- 
tific socialism,’’ a Marxist catchword exploited to cover a multitude 
of social sins and economic injustices. ‘‘Private profit,’’ writes 
M. Souvarine, ‘‘is apparent in the growing social inequality, which 
is more revolting in its arrant injustice than in the capitalist 
countries where it is diminishing, more intolerable in the ter- 
minology of hypocritical equalitarianism. . . The expropriation 
of the expropriators has led to a sort of bureaucratic feudalism 
under which the proletariat and the peasantry, debased by official- 
dom and the mandarinate, have been reduced to a kind of slavery. 
If the methods of production are not exactly capitalist, a term 
which in any case is indefinable, it is only because for the majority 
of the social pariahs the system deserves rather the name of 
slavery’’ (p. 674). 

On the intellectual impoverishment of Russia since the coming 
of Bolshevism (we must never forget that the last century of 
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Tsardom was the classical age of Russian literature) M. Souvarine 
affords us abundant evidence. The radical purges of the uni- 
versities, libraries and academies have ushered in a cultural world 
of ‘‘schematic idiocies, primitive sophisms, notions so utterly 
false, and condemned by all experience, that the Bolsheviks them- 
selves have had to repudiate them one by one and ‘rediscover the 
alphabet’ every day’’ (p. 650). 

All that M. Souvarine writes on Stalin and Russia is so con- 
sonant with the political realities of the present and the immediate 
past that one cannot possibly resist his conclusion that the 
present struggle witnesses ‘‘the death agony of socialist hope in 
the world’’ (p. 676). Nor is it easy to express any sorrow. 

R.A.L.S. 


2—ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY OF THE CROSS * 


HERE is an especial value in a course of Pauline theology 

towards the end of the ecclesiastical curriculum. It offers 
an all-embracing synthesis in which the various subjects and 
treatises, dogmatic, moral, ascetical and even (if such there be) 
mystical, can all find their place and supplement each other, so 
that the student should no longer be in danger of regarding them 
as sO many disiecta membra, scattered portions of a corpse rather 
than ordered members of a living body of divine teaching. Father 
McGarry has had the privilege of giving such a course, and has 
evidently made good use of it. But it should be observed that it 
did not embrace the whole of Pauline theology, of which this 
book also is not intended to give a complete treatment. For this 
reason it does not come into direct competition with Pére Prat’s 
well-known volumes, but has a special value of its own as working 
out one special aspect, though an essential aspect, of the entire 
system. The author has worked out the different topics fully, so 
that his treatment is no longer one designed for theologians, but 
may be recommended as a companion to any intelligent reading 
of the epistles. It presupposes some knowledge of the text; and 
Father McGarry is so benevolent in his mention of the ‘‘West- 
minster Version’’ (pp. 261—262) that we may return the compli- 
ment and say that we would gladly see the version read with the 
help of such guidance. 

Perhaps the best chapter is the fifth, ‘‘The Mystical Union in 
Christ.’’ The full significance of St. Paul’s words is pushed 
home. ‘‘This union in Christ, is something that goes down into 
the very roots and marrow of our Christian being. We will not 
be able to deny that it is real with all the reality of anything we 


1 Paul and the Crucified. By William J. McGarry, S.J., Doctor of Sacred 
Theology, Licentiate of Sacred Scripture. New York: The America Press. 
Pp. xx, 272. Price, $3.00. 
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can see or feel’’ (p. 174). ‘‘We are living in some manner the life 
which Christ relived when the Father raised Him out of the tomb 
on Calvary. In some fashion this new life of ours is identical with 
the life of Jesus Christ. This life is a real life; it is caused and 
sustained by God; it is the life which Jesus Himself spoke of so 
frequently in the discourses which are reported to us in the Fourth 
Gospel’ (p. 175). 

On the other hand, the last chapter, which is on ‘‘The Mystical 
Body of Christ,’’ does not seem to lay quite sufficient stress on the 
external nature of the ‘‘Body.’’ St. Paul himself does not use 
the word ‘‘mystical,’’ which, as a matter of fact, did not come 
into use till several centuries later; when he calls the Church the 
Body of Christ, he means that she is an organization or organism, 
a society necessarily bound together by the bond of a single 
jurisdiction, founded in this case upon the sacramental seal of 
baptism. The choice of the word ‘‘mystical’’ has not proved a 
very fortunate one, and even in our own time is being considerably 
abused, for the purpose of defending an invisible Church on earth, 
instead of. an external society. ‘‘May we say,’’ it is asked, ‘‘that 
the Triune God (or appropriatively the Holy Spirit) is the formal 
element of the Mystical Body?’’ (p. 252). The answer, as the 
author has seen, needs much qualification if it is to be in the 
affirmative. No doubt St. Paul supposes that the members of 
Christ’s Body are normally in a state of grace; but it is not grace 
that of itself makes them members of His Body. 

It is interesting to find stress laid on the word ‘‘boast,’’ which 
is almost a theological term with St. Paul (pp. 29—31), and also 
to find the author wrestling with the inability of the Law to justify 
(pp. 88—98) an awkward question which would perhaps be solved 
more satisfactorily if the Law (like faith, and original sin, and so 
much else in St. Paul) were understood such as he found it in the 
concrete. But such points cannot be discussed here, and it must 
be enough to say in conclusion that the work should greatly 


strengthen the reader’s grip upon St. Paul’s doctrine. 
c.L. 


3—VALIANT WOMEN ' 


ORTY years ago, a future secretary of the Catholic Women’s 
League, recording in THE Month her impressions of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, wrote: ‘‘It is good for the woman 
who in her own small district in London is devoting herself to the 
care of the sick, the instruction of the ignorant, the assistance of 


1 (1) O, Call Back Yesterday. By Margaret Fletcher. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Pp. x, 231. Price, 5s. (2) My Sisters Pass By. Translated from the French 
of Marie René-Bazin by Lt.-Col. C. P. Greig. London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. Pp. viii, 207. Price, 5s. 1939. 
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the poor, or the redemption of the fallen, to feel that there are 
hundreds of other women... in all the great centres of Europe 
. . » who at the same hour are doing precisely the same work.’’ It 
was, apparently, the lack of, and the desire for, such awareness 
which led Miss Margaret Fletcher, a few years later, to take the 
first measures which were, in time, to fashion the Catholic 
Women’s League. In the loneliness of the first after-conversion 
years, as she relates in her autobiography, she found Catholics 
‘tendlessly divided into small isolated groups.’’ This was hardly a 
suitable atmosphere in which to launch the attack on godless 
Feminism which, for women outside the Church, ‘‘seemed to fore- 
tell a Black Death of the spirit.’’ If, in our own day, we see the 
result of godlessness instanced in such episodes as that of the Rus- 
sian woman aviator who was shot down after machine-gunning 
civilians in Finland, this is not to say that the labours of Chris- 
tian feminists have been in vain. Indeed, the story of the years 
1914—1919, as told by Miss Fletcher, is proof that they were not. 

A conversion that commenced with the influence of Ruskin on a 
child, developed amid the internationalism of Art in Paris, and 
matured into a desire for the universal Catholic Church as the sole 
source of spiritual guidance, has good reason to be told, and it is 
fully worth the telling. But on one point there is, perhaps, a 
slight over-emphasis, which a short stroll in the portrait-gallery 
of nuns painted by Marie René-Bazin will easily correct. The iso- 
lation of Catholics in England as late as 1903, the lack of ‘‘spiri- 
tual oxygen,’’ the handicap discovered in the fact that ‘‘no 
Reverend Mother graces a festive board; if she travels it is to 
other houses of her Order. If she belongs to a teaching Order, 
she sees life through the medium of her pupils. If she belongs 
to an Order of Charity, she knows intimately the poor in their 
distress’’—all this is seen in a somewhat different light when 
read alongside the following description of the work of Mother 
St. Edith and the Helpers of the Holy Souls in Edinburgh in the 
same year, 1903: ‘‘Mother St. Edith decorated the church and 
played the organ; she and her companions collected the children 
for catechism and took charge of the Children of Mary; they 
started a French club and weekly meetings for the Italians, en- 
rolled the first members of a guild of Catholic Mothers, organized 
circulating libraries, and worked their way to . . . the outskirts 
of Edinburgh.’’ Perhaps one day we shall see a learned disserta- 
tion written by a pupil of the nuns on ‘‘the importance of the 
convent parlour for English society and literature’’; the story of 
their triumph over the propagandists who circulated tracts on the 
“convent pestilence,’’ would be an interesting lesson in English 
mythology, and would throw much light on the growth of the 
Church. 

Although the other portraits of Helpers of the Holy Souls are 
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in a French setting, they are full of interest for our times, in par- 
ticular the diary kept by Mother St. Francis in Lille during the 
German occupation from 1914—1918. ‘‘Servant-girls’ retreat. 
About 60 present. Battle of aeroplanes over our heads. Bombs 
fell and burst in our neighbourhood.’’ ‘‘The Germans went to 
the Chapel after the sermon and knocked on the altar to see if it 
was hollow. .. One of the searchers took away a piece of soap, 
no doubt as a token.’’ ‘‘The Germans came to take our mat- 
tresses, but we told them it was a convent, and they went away.” 
These were in truth valiant women, as indeed are those others who, 
without the sanction or the glamour of a religious habit, strove to 
put before an unbelieving world the Christian ideal of womanhood. 


J-H.C. 


4—COSMOLOGY * 


ATHER ESSER’S volume reflects great credit on the Mission 
Press of the Society of the Divine Word. Paper, binding, 
lay-out and type-variation are all first rate, though the type used 
is, perhaps, a trifle too robust, and shadows rather heavily through 
the page. The work itself is thoroughly modern and up to date, 
and, in the modern fashion, carries an immense armament of 
references to contemporary treatises and periodicals. Indeed, it 
would be safe to say that Father Esser outguns all his rivals in 
the field. And, seeing that he treats extensively of many matters 
additional to the customary corpus doctrinae of scholastic cos- 
mology, such as pantheism, creation, vitalism, the origin of 
species, etc., this implies a prodigious amount of reading. As a 
consequence, perhaps, of this exceeding wealth of information, the 
author, in most of the disputed questions of cosmology, is content 
to ‘‘sit on the fence,’’ handing down brief synopses of the argu- 
ments on either side. But this attitude of impartial balance is very 
difficult to maintain with complete consistency. Thus, though 
apparently reserving judgment as to whether ‘‘ubi’’ is or is not 
intrinsic, he bluntly asserts that local motion is possible for a 
unique body. He is at home in all the relevant domains of modern 
science, and it is reassuring to note that he shows but little of the 
reverence too often accorded to the dicta of philosophizing 
scientists. He points out that the theory of relativity is still 
without an adequate basis of evidence, and clearly establishes that 
space-time algebra can in no wise invalidate the fact of real simul- 
taneity. But surely physical science is equally incompetent to 
pronounce on the possibility or impossibility of absolute vacuum? 
1(1)Cosmologia. By Father Gerard Esser, S.V.D. Pp. xix, 357. Techny, 


Illinois. (2) Traité de Philosophie, Cahier ler, Introduction Générale, Logique, 
Cosmologie. By Régis Jolivet. Pp. 455. Lyon-Paris: Emmanuel Vitte. 1939. 
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That many physicists proclaim an atomic aether with completely 
vacuous interspaces (p. 80) is neither here nor there. The ques- 
tion is one to be decided on strictly philosophical grounds. 

To be completely modern a price must be paid, one supposes, 
but it is depressing to find Father Esser, when he comes to deal 
with the primary effect of quantity, echoing the hoary ambiguity 
‘“‘S. Thomas hanc quaestionem data opera non tractavit.’’ He 
can match that statement, of course, from a number of his quoted 
textbooks, but Father Hoenen’s admirable work, cited so fre- 
quently, might at least have given him pause. St. Thomas issued 
no textbook on modern lines, but he undoubtedly held, and exposed, 
an integral doctrine of quantity, which was Aristotle’s before him. 
He saw no reason to modify it when treating exhaustively of the 
Eucharistic species. All the mazy modern anatomies of the formal 
effects of quantity derive from those post-medieval authors who 
abandoned the traditional interpretation of transubstantiation. 

M. Jolivet’s volume is the first of a projected series which, when 
completed, will provide the student with a compendious exposition 
of all branches of philosophy. The General Introduction deals 
with the definition of philosophy, its relations to the sciences and 
to faith, and its divisions ; and concludes with an especially valu- 
able section on scientific and philosophical certitude. 

The Major Logic is largely taken up with a very thorough dis- 
cussion of Method. One could wish that all budding mathema- 
ticians were prescribed a diligent study of the brief chapter which 
concerns them (pp. 174—192), together with the diagram of the 
degrees of abstraction given on page 34. It would serve to 
preserve them from many illusions. Embryo physicists, too, 
might with much profit assimilate the excellent cosmology section 
on the continuum. Nowhere else will they find so just and sober 
an appraisement of Riemann, Lobatchevsky and Einstein in so 
few words. The whole volume, indeed, is characterized by 
that penetration, clarity and conciseness which readers of M. 
Jolivet expect as a matter of course. One is, therefore, wholly 
unprepared for the shock he administers on page 315. ‘“‘Un monde 
infini en extension n’est pas contradictoire. Cela résulte de ce 
que nous avons dit de la possibilité d’une multitude infinie en acte. 
Les arguments contre la possibilité d’un monde infini, tirés de 
l’impossibilité metaphysique d’une quantité (ou d’un nombre) in- 
finie, n’ont ici aucune portée, car il ne s’agit pas de quantité ou de 
nombre infini, mais de multitude infinie.’’* Infinite extension is 
infinite predicamental quantity, and the classical arguments for 
the repugnance of infinite actual predicamental number derive from 
the prior repugnance of infinite actual extension. One can but 
suppose that M. Jolivet, holding as he does that predicamental 
number is purely an ens rationis, rejects this derivation as being 


1 Italics of the text. 
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both unsound and unnecessary. It is natural to regret that he 
does not deign to discuss it. 

M. Jolivet casts his vote for the modern opinion that auto- 
biogenesis is metaphysically impossible (p. 423). Since every 
material substantial form, the animal soul included, is contained 
within the potency of prime matter, it remains difficult to accept 
as apodictic the arguments put forward for this view. ‘‘Si enim 
esset aliqua repugnantia, mirum est quomodo Aquinas eam non 
vidit’’—to adapt St. Thomas’s own dictum on a parallel problem.’ 
But to differ from M. Jolivet only adds spice to one’s enjoyment 
of the excellent fare he provides. The book comes in the familiar 
French form: good paper, pleasing print, a paper back; the pages 
uncut, so that all thrce edges must be guillotined—and how many 
reviewers are within easy reach of a book-binder’s shop? It is 
bedizened with a sprinkling of the old and wretched portrait-repro- 
ductions so inexplicably dear to Paris publishers: Hals Des- 
cartes, looking like Mephistopheles; Leibnitz, like Pepys in a 
contemporary black-out ; while the picture of Suarez would gravely 


unsettle the staunchest of his adherents. 
Ww. MCE. 


1 Opusculum de Aeternitate Mundi. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


O more fitting description could be found for The Mystery of 

the Divine Motherhood, by Charles Feckes, translated by 
Canon George Smith, D.D. (Coldwell: 5s. 6d.), than the sub-title 
chosen for the book: ‘‘A Theological Portrait of Mary.’’ There is 
a singular completeness and balance in this presentation of all the 
individual theses of Mariology. The author’s method is to give 
us each single feature of our Lady in relation to her whole self, 
while ‘‘that complete portrait must itself be placed in its due 
setting in the structure of our faith.’’ If there is constant repeti- 
tion and revision in the movement of the work, this is only to trace 
and retrace with greater accuracy of design and relief the full 
portrait of the Bride-Mother of the Incarnate Word. The Bridal- 
Motherhood—that is the significant formula. She united in herself 
the perfection and the functions both of Martha and Mary for, if 
she devoted herself to the maternal service that she rendered to 
the Word of God, she was also the first among God’s new child- 
ren, receiving God’s Word more deeply and intimately in her 
soul than in her body. Further, she is the second Eve, Christ’s 
helpmate and the Mother of all the Living. Thus she plays her 
complementary part as co-redemptrix, as much the cause of our 
salvation as Eve had been the cause of our ruin. ‘‘Like Adam, 
Christ was self-sufficient and His action alone availed to save the 
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world from sin. Nevertheless, God willed to be associated with 
Him a new Mother of humanity, so that the work of Redemption 
might receive from her bridal co-operation an added beauty and 
perfection’’ (p. 143). Mary is at once the Mother and the Bride 
of the Incarnate Word: it is her total relation to the Incarnate 
Word that tells us what and why she is. This book has its message 
for mind and heart, and will, we trust, bring to many the fruits of 
the study and meditation which Christian thinkers have given to 
elaborating the true picture of the Mother of God. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


In A Preface to Metaphysics: Seven Lessons on Being (Sheed 
& Ward: 6s.) M. Maritain addresses himself mainly to beginners. 
This makes it the more unfortunate that his exposition and argu- 
ment should be in places needlessly involved and obscure. There 
is, one recognizes, a laudable obscurity, the obscurity that is in- 
separable from the expression of difficult truths, and which issues 
in light. But what, for example, is the beginner (or, indeed, the 
professional philosopher) to make of this sentence (p. 20): ‘‘For 
the term existentia, the concept and the term existence, designates 
existence itself from the standpoint of essence, in as much as it 
is an intelligible concretion, a focus of intelligible determination, 
existentia ut significata, as apprehended by a concept’’? One 
gathers from the context that part of what is meant is that 
existence, though not a character or (created) nature, is common, 
in a sense, to many, being shared by everything that exists, and 
can consequently be treated in certain propositions as a general 
term. But how can existence so considered—‘‘the simple concept 
of existence,’’? as M. Maritain has previously called it—be any 
kind of concretion? of what is it concrete? Elsewhere, M. Mari- 
tain remarks that, unlike the profound tendency of Thomism, ‘‘the 
Platonists show a general tendency to confine the object of the 
intellect to essences.’’ This suggestion (which is not followed up) 
is hard to reconcile with the fact that perhaps the deepest and most 
characteristic affirmation of the Platonist tradition is the insepar- 
ability and ultimate coincidence of actuality and value. M. 
Maritain writes, in these ‘‘Lessons,’’ as from a great height, in 
a manner subtly blended, of the tutorial and the apocalyptic. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


St. Thérése of Lisieux wrote that, ‘‘for a sermon on the Blessed 
Virgin to bear fruit it must show her real life, such as the Gospel 
gives us a glimpse of, not her supposed life.’’ Elsewhere she 
expressed a healthy contempt for the apocryphal Childhood-gospels 
with their stories of clay-birds and the like. It is natural, there- 
fore, that a book with the title How to love Our Lady as St. 
Thérése of Lisieux loved her (B.O. & W.: 5s.), by the Abbé G. 
Martin, should be a meditative commentary on the Gospel inci- 
dents in which our Lady is concerned, expanded rhetorically by 
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the author, and further illlustrated by stanzas of a poem on Our 
Lady written by St. Thérése, which has as its burden her habitual 
theme of spiritual resignation. The remark (p. 152) that Mary 
“‘gives birth to the infant Church on Calvary’’ seems to be an 
adaptation of the patristic expression that the Church was born 
from the side of Christ, and the title of priest applied to our Lady 
on Calvary, even though it is found alongside the statement that 
Christ was the unique Priest of His sacrifice, might have been 
given a fuller explanation in a book that is not directly addressed 
to theologians. 
ASCETICAL. 


For those who have neither time nor opportunity to make a re- 
treat under the guidance of a director the series of Ignatian 
meditations which Father J. E. Moffatt, S.J., is producing, en- 
titled Matters of Moment (Coldwell: 5s.), will be of decided service. 
The first volume to be published covers St. Ignatius’s exercises for 
the First Week, which are treated with gentleness and penetra- 
tion in the form of a series of letters to a friend, written by his 


Spiritual Father. 
LITURGICAL. 


The wave of revival in liturgical interest which in recent times 
has swept over Cisalpine countries has carried us a long way from 
the prosaic paroissien or Garden of the Soul. La Messe Romaine, 
by the Abbé Caron (Brussels, Cité Chrétienne: 10.00 frs.), is an 
imaginative commentary on the Mass for August 18th—though 
why this day is chosen does not seem clear—in the form of a 
narrative in rhythmical prose, divided into ‘‘sense-lines.’’ This 
arrangement would lend itself to the employment of the Second 
Method of Prayer of the Spiritual Exercises, and, indeed, the book 
needs to be read slowly for the power and wealth of its phrasing to 
be appreciated. 

HISTORICAL. 

In her Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United States, 
Sister Kelly, O.P., Ph.D., gives an admirable account of the part 
played by Catholics in the general westward movement of the 
American population during the momentous years, 1815—1860. 
The motives which inspired Catholic colonization together with 
the advantages gained by the concentration of Catholics in certain 
centres are fully discussed, and the later history of the individual 
settlements is recorded. This monograph, like the other publica- 
tions of the United States Historical Society, is a scholarly work: 
Referencés are numerous and clear, and there is a very complete 
and well-arranged bibliography. If it supposes rather more know- 
ledge of American history than most Englishmen possess, that is 
perhaps our misfortune, certainly not the responsibility of the 
authoress. Possibly the work will inspire, as it provides the 
material for, some ‘‘popular’’ books on the subject. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Historians of the decade 1929—1939 will no doubt have their 
disputes in future ages on the share of initiative to be apportioned 
to Pope and Secretary of State in the policy of the Church. Mr. 
Kees van Hoek in his Pius XII, Priest and Statesman (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d. n.) gives it all to the latter. But the scale of his work 
does not really admit of a discussion of these problems. He has 
certainly outdone English journalists in his wide collection of facts 
and stories about the present Holy Father. One may learn here 
of his personal tastes, of his novel training as an ecclesiastical 
home-student, of his bravery in Communist Munich, and of his 
travels. In such a collection it is not surprising that there are 
some inaccuracies, yet it is a little startling to be told that the 
two factions of the Roman aristocracy were Black and Red; and 
the phrase which refers to the rigidity of temperament of Pius XI 
seems a false note. But the author’s narrative reads easily and is 
full of pleasing colour and action. 


VERSE. 


The American appetite for poetry is one of the literary curiosities 
of the age, and this volume of Lyric Poems, by William Thomas 
Walsh (Kenedy: $1.50), whom our readers will have met in other 
fields, is but another proof of it. It is interesting to speculate 
what kind of a Waste Land would have been discovered by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot had he been born a Catholic. Preoccupation with what 
St. James calls ‘‘the wheel of our nativity’’ is not perforce un- 
Christian, and there is much of it in this book. The finding of a 
skeleton in the grass provokes such lines as: 


‘‘And through one gaping eye grew violets, 
The tallest we had seen that afternoon.’’ 


It is now that we begin to recognize the accent. These poems 
may be lacking in intensity, and their imagery may be more easily 
understood than the semi-public or even private language of the 
moderns, but they are certainly more than 


‘‘Poor meretricious trifles for the wives 
Of brokers and the sons of demagogues.’’ 


Miss Arbuthnot Lane has collected from English literature Some 
Poems of Praise (Mowbray: 3s. 6d. n.), most of them in praise of 
God, though the noble pagan, at home or abroad, is occasionally 
allowed to hymn his deity. Miss Lane’s Shakespearean extracts 
seem rather out of keeping with the rest, while one of the Hopkins 
poems has lost its title, has been curtailed without notice given, 
and is not really intelligible as it is printed here. Such a selection 
does, however, reveal the remarkable fund of praise-poems in the 
English language, and if we sorrow for the exclusion of Crashaw’s 
‘*With all the powers my poor soul hath,’’ we may rejoice at the 


inclusion of Spenser’s ‘‘Easter.”’ 
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REPRINTS. 


The late Abbot of Buckfast’s Personality of Christ (B.O. & W.: 
6s.) was in many ways a pioneer in the noble work of vivifying 
for the lay mind the skeleton of theological science, when it first 
appeared in 1914. Everything that he wrote bore the impress of 
a fresh and original mind. It must be admitted, however, that 
the treatment of Christ’s human knowledge and the novel theory 
of Kenosis here advanced should not have been left just as they 
were in 1914, but rather should have been allowed to benefit by a 
quarter of a century of criticism and reflection. This raises, in a 
sense, the general question of the merits of republication without 
revision. 

When there is something personal about a book, as there is 
about A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History (Sheed & Ward: 
6s.), by Arthur J. Penty (which has now been reprinted from the 
original edition of 1920), it is valuable to have the text unchanged 
and without revision. It is of interest to know that the author 
could write in 1919 of Bolshevism that, ‘‘it will come here, as to 
every other country, if ever our bankruptcy of policy becomes com- 
plete. I do not think we shall suffer from it, because it so happens 
that while the governing class are clearly bankrupt of ideas, there 
are in England forces of a constructive nature which gather 
strength daily.’’ In such a work, the author who allows it to be 
reprinted, is willing to stand the test of the silent criticism that is 
passed upon his very personal judgment of history by the passage 
of time. But in the more objective matter of theology, it is unwise 
to suppose that time, even the space of one generation, will not 
give cause for some change in a work which cannot lay claim to 
the fixity enjoyed by conciliar definitions. After all, there is such 
a thing as the development of doctrine. 

The three volumes of Abbot Marmion’s ‘‘spiritual theology’”’ 
need not fear the ravages of time, for they were built up slowly 
and thoroughly. The plan of Christ the Life of the Soul was out- 
lined twenty years before the book was given to the world, and in 
the meantime the author was able to enrich its fabric with all the 
treasure acquired from his personal experience and from contact 
with many souls that approached him. His concern is more with 
art than with science, with living than with learning, but the 
scientific foundation is there, whether drawn from his own St. 
Benedict, from the beloved Francis de Sales, or from the common 
treasury of Christian spirituality. Christ the Ideal of the Monk, 
though less wide in its appeal, has no doubt helped many who are 
not monks, to a true appreciation of monastic life, and its treat- 
ment of the Three Ways and of Abandonment are valuable as 4 
commentary on the earlier book. Christ in His Mysteries, a series 
of meditations on the principal solemnities of the liturgical year, 
has this great merit, that it is strikingly free from all archaizing 
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coldness towards the more modern forms of devotion; the Way of 
the Cross and the feast of the Sacred Heart are given as much 
attention as the oldest feasts in the calendar, and there is no sigh- 
ing for the liturgy of Charlemagne or of the Catacombs. These 
works (each of them 7s. 6d.; Sands & Co.) have become part of 
the heritage of English Catholicity and have, besides, been trans- 
lated into many languages ; their author may well be a forerunner 
of the mission that Ireland may still have to play in the remaking 
of Europe. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS. 


The Catholic Directory (B.O. & W.: 4s.) is at once our oldest 
Catholic periodical and the most useful of our Catholic works of 
reference, and in these times when other sources of information 
may not be easily accessible, it is more needed than ever. This 
year’s edition contains the usual features: a list of every Catholic 
church with the names of the clergy and times of services: there 
is a list of priests with full addresses and a record of the episcopal 
Sees throughout the world. It is an indispensable handbook for 
every presbytery, community or Catholic library. 

The Catholic Who’s Who (B.O. & W.: 6s.), if less indispen- 
sable, is a more human document, and gives some indication of the 
growing strength and influence of the Church in England. There 
are some thousands of short biographies. 

Another work of reference of considerable value is the Annual 
Register of Charities and Public Institutions (Longmans : 8s. 6d.), 
a fully complete roll of all the societies that devote themselves to 
the relief of mental, moral or physical distress. Catholic relief 
and other societies are of course included but it will be a real 
surprise to notice the number and variety of other charitable 
organizations. A chapter of general information and its details of 
charitable finance round off a handbook of exceptional usefulness. 

The Irish Jesuit Directory (Messenger Office, Dublin: 1s.), in 
addition to its calendar for Jesuit churches in Ireland and its list 
of Irish Jesuits, includes a number of interesting articles on the 
history and good works of the Society, a full list of Jesuit saints 
and beati, as well as a summary of statistics for the Society 
throughout the world. 


CHILDREN’S Books. 


To write an adequate Life of Our Lord for Children, as Miss 
Marigold Hunt has done (Sheed & Ward: 5s. n.), is a task which 
might make a great theologian despair. To slip past the difficult 
places of exegesis without seeming to leave a gap, and to provide 
some account of the more obvious problems, such as would occur 
to the mind of one who is not yet fourteen—all this is trying work 
and calls for much clearness of mind and good judgment. The 
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short account of the Risen Life here given is notably simple and 


clear without over-simplification. 


It may be regretted that the 


illustrations added to the text of the book are neither as numerous 
nor as helpful as they should be in a book for children. 
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